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October  23,  1981 


Mr.  Robert  J.  Ryan,  Director 

Boston  Redevelopment  Authority 

Room  903 

1  City  Hall  Square 

Boston,  MA   02201 


Proposal  Number:   17940 


Dear  Mr.  Ryan: 

Economics  Research  Associates  (ERA)  is  pleased  to  submit  this 
proposal  for  a  Retail  Market  Analysis  and  Development  Strategy  for  the 
Downtown  Crossing  Retail  District.  As  a  Boston-based  firm,  we  are  very 
familiar  with  the  Downtown  Crossing  Area  and  with  the  Boston  Region  and 
bring  to  this  job  extensive  experience  in  market  research  in  the  city 
and  the  region.  We  have  discussed  the  nature  of  the  project  with  your 
staff,  and  based  on  these  discussions  and  on  our  experience  in  retail 
projects,  we  offer  an  approach  and  methodology  which  addresses  the 
specific  issues  of  this  project. 

This  proposal  has  been  prepared  in  seven  subparts  as  follows: 

I  General  Approach  and  Review  of  Qualifications 

II  Specific  Approach 

III  Detailed  Work  Plan 

IV  Budget  and  Scheduling 

V  Project  Management  and  Staffing 

VI  Qualifications  of  the  Firms 

VII  Appendix 


We  look  forward  to  the  opportunity  to  work  with  you  on  this 
important  assignment.  Due  to  our  extensive  experience  in  retail 
development  and  our  familiarity  with  the  Boston  area,  we  are  confident 
that  we  can  provide  you  with  a  responsive  product. 


Very  truly  yours. 


Thomas  J.  Martin 
Vice  President 


U^oJi- 
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I.   GENERAL  APPROACH  AND  REVIEW  OF  QUALIFICATIONS 

The  following  summarizes  our  general  approach  and  qualifications 
for  the  Downtown  Crossing  Retail  Market  Analysis: 


o  Economics  Research  Associates  is  one  of  the  largest  and  oldest 
urban  and  real  estate  economics  consulting  firms  in  the  United 
States.  The  firm  has  completed  over  6,000  assignments  in  its 
23  year  history.  The  firm's  current  annual  business  volume  is 
evenly  divided  between  private  real  estate  development  clients 
and  public  planning  agencies. 

o  Economics  Research  Associates  has  completed  retail  market 
analyses  and  downtown  revitalization  studies  in  major  cities 
such  as  Los  Angeles,  Philadelphia,  San  Francisco,  Boston, 
Washington,  D.C.,  Tampa  and  Miami.  (An  ERA  CBD  retail 
development  analytic  approach  is  shown  in  Exhibit  1) 

o  ERA  has  been  involved  in  the  planning  and  development  of 
nationally  known  retail  and  mixed-use  projects  such  as  Market 
Street  East  in  Philadelphia,  Station  Square  in  Pittsburgh, 
Broadway  Plaza  in  Los  Angeles,  Caller ia  -  Post  Oaks  in 
Houston,  and  Fan^uil  Hall  Marketplace  in  Boston. 

o  ERA  has  long  a  tradition  of  developing  state  of  the  art 
quantitative  methodologies,  including  the  development  of  the 
prototype  for  specialty  retail  market  analyses. 

o  Located  in  Boston,  ERA  has  a  knowledge  of  market  conditions  in 
the  Boston  area  from  prior  related  work  assignments  in  the 
city  and  region  and  from  the  position  of  its  staff  as  local 
shoppers  and  consumers. 

o  Through  its  work  in  other  major  cities,  ERA  has  a  knowledge  of 
retail  trends,  market  penetration  rates  of  CBD's,  and 
successful  retail  revitalization  strategies. 

o  Because  of  the  firm's  23  years  of  service  to  private  sector 
clients,  ERA  has  excellent  credibility  with  the  retail  and 
development  community. 

o  ERA  is  prepared  to  make  an  extensive  commitment  of  senior 
personnel  to  this  project. 

o  ERA  proposes  to  retain  Decision  Research  Corporation  (DRC) ,  a 
nationally  known  Boston  area  market  research  firm,  to 
undertake  extensive  survey  research  and  to  team  with  experts 
in  merchandising,  leasing,  promotion,  and  retail  management. 
ERA  and  DRC  have  teamed  previously  on  major  projects  including 
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a  retail  study  for  the  City  of  Stamford,  Connecticut,  and  a 
study  of  the  characteristics  and  effects  of  legalized  gambling 
in  Connecticut. 


II.   SPECIFIC  APPROACH 

Our  specific  approach  to  this  project  is  to  combine  ERA's 
knowledge  of  the  character  and  functioning  of  the  retail  industry  and 
retail  markets  with  the  survey  research  capabilities  of  Decision 
Research  Corporation,  who  will  obtain  attitudinal  data  on  shoppers  who 
do  and  do  not  patronize  Downtown  Crossing.  These  surveys,  combined  with 
those  already  completed  by  the  BRA,  will  serve  as  the  basis  for 
identifying  target  markets  for  various  retail  catagories  (i.e.  type  of 
store  and  quality /price  of  merchandise) . 

ERA  further  proposes  to  hold  three  workshops  with  experts  in 
retail  development,  merchandising,  leasing,  and  financing.  These 
all-day  "brainstorming"  sessions  will  seek  to  identify  future  trends 
which  could  alter/revolutionize  retailing,  and  key  factors  in  retail 
development  which  may  influence  the  success  or  failure  of  a  retail 
project.  The  types  of  people  to  participate  in  these  workshops  could 
include  developers,  major  retailers,  retail  management  consultants, 
merchandising  specialists,  bankers,  and  economists.  One  workshop  will 
take  place  at  the  beginning  of  the  project  to  identify  issues  to  be 
addressed  and  creative  ideas  to  be  tested  in  the  survey  research  and 
market  analysis  phases  of  the  project.  The  second  workshop  will  be  held 
in  the  strategy  development  phase  of  the  project.  A  third  workshop  will 
be  held  in  the  implementation  phase  of  the  project. 

Given  the  wealth  of  data  already  compiled  by  the  BRA  on  the 
existing  condition  of  Downtown  Crossing  and  on  shoppers  there,  our 
approach  is  to  obtain  through  survey  research,  information  on  the 
demograhics  and  "psychographics"  of  those  market  segments  who  do  not 
shop  in  the  downtown  as  well  as  those  who  do  shop  downtown.  Through  the 
survey  research  technique  known  as  a  "segmentation  study,"  the 
characteristics  and  attitudes  of  differing  market  segments  will  be 


determined.  This  information  will  then  provide  the  basis  for  projecting 
market  support  by  various  market  segments,  and  will  provide  needed 
information  on  substantive  changes  which  must  be  made  in  the  Downtown 
Crossing  area  in  order  to  broaden  its  appeal  or  to  deepen  its  capture  of 
existing  market  segments. 

As  is  suggested  in  the  RFP,  there  are  three  major  phases  of  work 
proposed: 


I  Economic  analysis,  which  includes  an  initial  all-day  workshop; 
survey  research;  analysis  of  the  current  characteristics  of 
the  regional  market  and  Downtown  Crossing  market;  comparisons 
with  other  comparably  sized  cities;  and  projections  of  ranges 
of  market  support  by  retail  category  under  alternative 
scenarios. 

II  Strategy  Development,  which  incudes  a  second  all-day  workshop 
and  the  development  of  strategies  to  increase  the  capture  of 
the  market  segments  identified  in  Phase  1.  These  will  include 
recommendations  as  to  themes,  retail  mix,  promotion,  new 
construction,  linkages  to  other  retail  subareas,  and,  in 
combination  with  the  urban  design  consultant,  physical  design 
changes  and  strategies. 

Ill  Implementation  Strategies,  ERA  will  identify  those  entitites 
best  suited  to  implement  the  strategies  developed  in  Phase  II, 
and  will  identify  alternative  mechanisms  to  institute  these 
strategies,  such  as  special  laws,  funding  sources,  and  tax 
incentives. 


Ill:   DETAILED  WORK  PLAN 

The  following  section  describes  the  detailed  work  plan  which  ERA 
proposes  to  undertake  under  the  three  phases  of  work  described  above. 

PHASE  I:   ECONOMIC  ANALYSIS 

Under  Phase  I,  ERA  will  analyze  current  market  characteristics  of 
the  Boston  regional  retail  market  and  the  Downtown  Crossing  retail  area, 
determine  Downtown  Crossing's  current  market  share  by  retail  category 
for  various  market  segments  (i.e.  income  and  age  groups,  suburban 
residents,  city  residents,  etc.),  and  project  potential  capture  rates 


for  each  of  these  segments  under  varying  scenarios.  The  results  of  this 
analysis  of  downtown  and  regional  market  characteristics  will  also  be  of 
use  to  the  BRA  in  analyzing  other  major  retail  areas  in  the  city. 

The  work  tasks  to  be  undertaken  in  Phase  I  are  as  follows: 

Task  I.l   Review  of  Existing  Data 

Objective;  To  familiarize  the  consultant  team  with  the  existing  data 
available  and  to  avoid  duplication  of  effort  in  data  collection,  survey 
research,  and  data  manipulation. 

Approach;  ERA  will  review  the  base  data  and  analyses  on  past  trends  and 
current  conditions  available  from  the  BRA.  Based  on  this,  ERA  will 
determine  what  additional  data  on  current  conditions  should  be  collected 
and  what  further  analyses  should  be  done  on  the  existing  data.  In  this 
initial  phase,  ERA,  in  conjunction  with  the  BRA,  will  determine  the 
boundaries  of  the  area  to  be  studied. 

Product;  A  summary  of  the  additional  data  to  be  collected  on  the 
Downtown  Crossing  retail  area  and  the  regional  market  and  of  additional 
survey  work  deemed  necessary. 

Task  1.2;   Initial  Brainstorming  Session 

Objective;  To  bring  together  experts  in  the  retail  industry  to  pool 
their  knowledge  and  to  identify  key  issues  to  be  addressed  in  the 
economic  analysis  and  in  the  attitudinal  survey  research. 

Approach;  ERA,  through  its  past  work  in  retail  projects,  has  numerous 
contacts  in  the  retail  industry  and  in  organizations  such  as  the  Urban 
Land  Institute  and  the  International  Downtown  Executive's  Association, 
who  could  provide  valuable  insight  into  certain  issues  and  new 
developments  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  retail  industry.  In  order  to 
take  advantage  of  this,  ERA  proposes  to  undertake  an  all-day 
workshop/brainstorming  session  organized  as  follows; 

o  ERA  will  bring  together  four  retail  industry  experts  who  will 
be  compensated  for  their  time,  several  local  retailers,  and 
ERA  retail  specialists  Don  Stewart  and  Richard  McElyea,  and 
Melvin  A.  Gamzon,  formerly  of  ERA. 


o  An  agenda  will  be  developed  prior  to  the  session  to  ensure 
that  the  discussion  touches  on  issues  relevant  to  the  Downtown 
Crossing  retail  study  process. 


Product:  The  minutes  of  the  workshop  and  a  summary  of  the  discussion, 
including  identification  of  new  trends  in  the  retail  industry  and  of  the 
latest  thinking  on  retail  market  analysis,  which  will  be  used  in  a 
further  refinement  of  the  work  program. 

Task  1.3;   Survey  Research 

Objective;  To  obtain  information  on  the  demographic  and  "psychographic" 
or  attitudinal  characteristics  of  those  who  shop  and  those  who  do  not 
shop  in  Downtown  Crossing.  Such  information  on  attitudes,  shopping 
behavior  and  market  segments  can  be  combined  with  existing  BRA  survey 
data  on  Downtown  Crossing  shoppers  and  office  workers  to  accurately 
assess  attitudes  towards  the  Downtown,  motivations  of  shoppers  in 
shopping  in  Downtown  Crossing  or  in  other  retail  centers;  to  identify 
the  segments  of  the  population  that  should  be  targeted  for  future 
penetration;  and  to  identify  the  problems  and  the  appeal  of  the  Downtown 
Crossing  retail  area. 

Approach;  ERA  proposes  to  retain  the  firm  of  Decision  Research 
Corporation  (DRC) ,  of  Lexington,  Mass.,  to  undertake  a  "segmentation 
study"  of  Boston  SMSA  residents  to  determine  the  characteristics  of 
those  who  shop  downtown  and  those  who  don't.  In  order  to  accomplish 
this.  Decision  Research  Corporation  will  undertake  both  qualitative  and 
quantitative  research  through  the  following: 

o  The  Focus  Group.  The  focus  group  is  a  marketing  research  tool 
used  to  provide  in-depth  information  on  attitudes  and  behavior 
in  situations  where  respondent  interaction  is  desirable.  It 
is  also  a  means  of  ensuring  the  development  of  an  effective 
and  efficient  questionnaire  by  aiding  the  researcher  in; 

generating  and  formalizing  hypothesis  to  be  tested  in  an 
ensuing  quantitative  survey. 


understanding  individual  patterns  and  progressions  of 
thought  in  various  topic  areas,  thereby  providing 
information  about  the  proper  order  of  questions, 

learning  the  terminology  used  by  consumers  and  becoming 
aware  of  areas  in  which  lack  of  understanding  or  mixed 
definitions  is  likely  to/does  exist,  thereby  providing 
information  about  question  wording, 

assuring  inclusion  of  all  important  relevant  topic  areas. 
Oftentimes  in  a  group  discussion,  issues  will  arise  and 
conversation  will  evolve  in  areas  not  previously  thought 
of  by  the  researcher;  the  focused  group  in  this  case 
provides  a  sort  of  fail-safe  mechanism. 


Typically,  a  focus  group  interview  includes  an  interviewer 
(moderator)  and  8-12  respondents/participants  who  are 
recruited  on  the  basis  of  their  fulfilling  certain 
demographic/behavioral  requirements  (sex,  age,  residence, 
etc.)  and  are  paid  for  their  participation  in  the  1-2  hour 
session.  Working  from  an  interviewer  guide,  the  moderator 
opens  a  discussion  with  general  issues/questions  and  works 
his/her  way  down  to  specific  areas  of  concern,  leaving  the 
group  on  its  own  as  much  as  possible,  entering  the 
conversation  to  probe  certain  areas  and  move  the  conversation 
into  more  desirable  channels.  DRC  utilizes  a  non-directive 
approach  to  encourage  the  group  members  to  volunteer  their  own 
thoughts  and  opinions  without  the  influence  of  direct 
questioning.  Sessions  are  audio-and  sometimes  video-taped  and 
can  be  viewed  through  a  one-way  mirror. 

The  number  of  focus  groups  conducted  depends  upon  the  type  and 
detail  of  information  necessary  to  address  the  salient 
issues.  Focus  groups  segmented  by  gender,  geography  and/or 
income  may  be  indicated. 


Quantitative  Surveys.  A  minimum  of  300  telephone  interviews 
will  be  undertaken  in  order  to  obtain  information  to  compare 
the  income  level,  sex,  education,  geographic  locations,  and 
ethnic  background  of  those  who  shop  in  Downtown  Crossing  to 
those  who  do  not.  In  addition  to  this  demographic 
segmentation,  the  survey  will  seek  to  define  the 
"psychographics"  of  those  who  shop  in  Downtown  Crossing  and 
those  who  do  not  shop  there.  Psychographics  include 
attitudes,  behaviors,  motivations,  emotional  issues,  etc., 
which  can  be  associated  with  the  shopping  patterns  of  various 
segments  of  the  popuation. 


The  exact  number  of  surveys  to  be  done  and  subgroups  to  be 
surveyed  will  be  determined  after  the  completion  of  the  focus 
groups  and  after  analysis  of  Downtown  Crossing  shopper  surveys 
accomplished  by  the  BRA  and  Cambridge  Systematics.  Decision 
Research  Corporation,  with  input  from  ERA  and  the  client,  will 
design  the  survey  instrument,  pretest,  and  administer  the 
survey.  Tabulations  and  analysis,  including  cross-tabulations, 
will  be  done  by  Decision  Research  Associates. 


Product;  A  technical  working  paper  which  analyses  the  results  of  the 
focus  groups  and  telephone  surveys,  and  which  describes  characteristics 
of  patrons  and  non-patrons,  identifies  possible  market  segmentation  to 
be  used  in  the  market  projections  and  which  discusses  attitudes  towards 
Downtown  Crossing  and  towards  shopping  in  general. 

Task  1.4;   Current  Downtown  Crossing  Market  Analysis 

Objective;  To  analyze  and  describe  the  current  market  characteristics 
of  the  Downtown  Crossing  retail  area,  including  its  relative  performance 
in  the  Boston  regional  market.   In  order  to  accomplish  this,  ERA  will: 

o   Inventory  occupied  and  vacant  retail  space  in  the  study  area. 

o  If  determined  to  be  necessary  after  review  of  existing  survey 
data,  survey  merchants  in  the  Downtown  Crossing  study  area  to 
obtain  more  detailed  data  on  their  sales  levels,  trade  area, 
and  costs  of  doing  business  (Examples  of  ERA  surveys  in  other 
retail  development  projects  are  shown  in  Exhibits  2  and  3.) 

o  Analyze  and  describe  the  results  of  BRA/Carabridge  Systematics 
survey  data  which  relates  to  definition  of  trade  areas  and 
market  segments,  attitudes  of  shoppers  towards  Downtown 
Crossing,  and  the  relationship  of  business  performance  to 
physical  design  characteristics. 

o  If  determined  to  be  necessary  after  review  of  BRA  survey  data, 
survey  downtown  office  workers  to  update  information  on  their 
shopping  behavior. 

o  Analyze  regional  retail  market  characteristics,  including 
population  trends  and  projections  income,  major  retail 
concentrations,  major  new  developments  planned,  and  retail 
sales  levels 


SURVEY  OF  STAMFORD  STORE  OWNERS/WNAGERS 
Exhibit   2 


Thank  you  for  your  participating  in   this  survey.      Please  circle 

the  number  or  check  the  box  beside  the   responses  which  best  describe 

your  answers   to  the  following  questions. 


Jame  of  Business : 
\ddress: 


l-ihat  type  of  business  are  you?     (Please  be  specific  about  the  types  of  products  or  services  you  sell; 
[For  example,   if  you  sell    clothing,   please  indicate  what  kind  of  clothing  --  i.e.   women's  sportswear.    ) 


D 
D 


Retail : 
Service: 


Do  you  sell  primarily  to  .  .  . 

1 .  the  public, 

2.  other  businesses,   or 

3.  have  a  roughly  even  mix? 


At  present,  what  are   the  major  problems  your  business   faces?     (Please  describe   in  detail    each  type  of 
problem  you  check.) 


Parking 
Traffic 


Quality  of  public  services 


n 

D 

n 
n 

I — I     Security  in  the  area 
LJ     Other 


Competition  from  suburban  shopping  centers 


Looking  ahead  over  the  next  few  years,  what  major  problems   do  you  anticipate  for  your  business? 
(Again,   please  describe  each  type  of  problem  checked.) 


I — 1      Parking 

I i      Traffic  

I j     Quality  of  public  services 


□ 


Competition  from  suburban  shopping  centers 


r 


I I      Security  in  the  area 

I I      Other      


-2- 


Are  you  aware  of  the  Stamford  Town  Center  Mall  development? 

1.   Yes  (please  continue) 
2.   No   (please  skip  the  next  four  questions) 


Generally,  have  you  favored  or  opposed  the  project? 

1 .  Favored 

2.  Opposed 

3.  No  opinion 


How,   specifically,  do  you  expect  the  Town  Center  to  affect  retail   business   in  the  downtown  area 
(Do  you  think  it  will    help  or  hurt  business?     Why?) 


D 


Help 


D  7u 


rt 


LJ    Will 


make  no  difference 


How,   specifically,   do  you  expect  the  Town  Center  to  affect  your  business? 
EJ    Help 


I I    Hurt 

I — I  Will  make  no  difference 


Do  you  have  plans  either  to  move  to  the  Town  Center  or  to  open  a  branch  there? 

1.  move  to  Town  Center 

2.  open  a  branch  there 

3.  no  plans 

4.  other  plans?  


Do  you  currently  have  any  branch  offices? 


Yes 

No 


How  long  has  your  company  been  in  business  at  this  location? 

years 


How  long  have  you  worked  here  for  your  company? 

years 
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Exhibit  2    (continued) 

What  is   the  size  in  square  feet  of  the  gross   leased/owned  area  of  this  store 

square  feet 


IF  YOU  DO  NOT  KNOW  THE  SIZE,  PLEASE  INDICATE: 

approximate  length:  feet 

approximate  width:   feet 


Which  age  group  or  groups  forms  the  major  part  of  your  customer  base? 

1 .  Under  age  13 

2.  Teenager     (13-19) 

3.  20-34 

4.  35-50 

5.  51-64 

6.  65  or  over 

Win'ch  geographic  area  or  areas  forms  the  major  part  of  your  customer  base?  (You  may  circle  more  than 
one  area) 

1.  Stamford  8.  Rye 

2.  Darien  9.  Harrison                            (Other) 

3.  Norwalk  10.  White  Plains                         (Other) 

4.  Greenwich  11.  Purchase 

5.  Westport  12.  Westport 

6.  New  Canaan  (Other) 

7.  Port  Chester  (Other) 


About  what  percentage  of  your  customers  work  in  downtown  Stamford? 

% 


Which  type  or  types  of  transportation  is  the  most  important  for  your  customers? 
1.     Walk  to  area  2.      Car  3.     Bus  4.     Taxi 


On  which  nights,  if  any,  is  your  store  open  after  6  p.m.? 

1.  Monday  5.  Friday 

2.  Tuesday  6.  Saturday 

3.  Wednesday  7.  Sunday 

4.  Thursday  8.  None 


Do  you  have  major  competition  in  the  Stamford  area? 

1.  No 

2.  Yes      Where?  (Please  describe  the  location) 

1 !  Shopping  center  

I I  Other  downtown  


I  I  Elsewhere  in  Stamford 
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Do  you  have  any  major  competition  elsewhere? 

1.  No 

2.  Yes  -  Where   (Please  describe  the   city/shopping  center) 


How  many  people  work  at  your  location  here? 

#  full-time   

ft  part-time   


Do  you  expect  that  the  number  of  employeees  will    increase,  decrease,  or  remain  the  same  over  the 
next  few  years? 

1.  Increase 

2.  Decrease 

3.  Remain  the  same 

4.  Unsure 


Do  you  own  or  rent  this  outlet? 

1 .  Own 

2.  Rent  —  What  is  the  wonthly  rent  for  your  space? 


Is  any  part  of  your  rent  based  on  a  percentage  of  sales? 

1.  No 

2.  Yes  --  What  percentage? 

% 

Who  is  the  owner  of  the  building  in  which  you  are  located? 


What  was  your  gross  sales  volume  in  1979? 


What  has  been  your  trend  in  gross  annual  sales  over  the  past  3  years?  Have  sales: 

1.  Increased 

2.  Decreased,  or 

3.  Remained  the  same? 

What  about  your  trend  in  net  profit  over  the  past  3  years  --  has  it? 

1.  Increased 

2.  Decreased,  or 

3.  Remained  the  same? 

What   is  your  title? 

1.  Owner/partner 

2.  Manager 

3.  Other 


And  your  name?     
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Downtown  Emplovee  Survey 


Exhibit   3 
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The  non-profit  Lowertown  Redevelopment  Corporation  with  xiwe 
support  of  the  City  of  Saint  Paul  and  the  McKnrght  Foundation  is 
moving  to  build  an  urban  village  in  downtown  Saint  Paul  You  can 
help  shape  it  by  completing  the  following  questionnaire 
immediately  and  dropping  the  form  off  at  a  place  for  collection 
designated  by  your  employer. 

The  urban  village,  extending  roughly  over  the  eastern  half  of  ■» 

downtown  Samt  Paul,  can  be  extensively  renovated  and  rebuilt 
It  can  carry  the  momentum  of  downtown  renovation  efforts  of 
recent  years  to  a  new  level.  Preservation  of  old  buildings,  combined 
with  new  construction,  can  result  in  a  revttaitzed  downtown. 


maisonettes,  may  be  built  around  parks  and  plazas  Renovated  loft 
buildings  can  provide  spacious  apartments  The  riverfront  will  be 
reclaimed  for  parks.  High-rise  towers  may  command  views  of 
parklands  and  the  great  river  basin 

~  It  can  be  a  place  for  commarca.  New  and  renovated  offices  for 
business,  industries  and  government  may  be  located  there  Light 
manufacturing  and  small  enterprises  will  continue  in  the  area. 

Above  all.  it  can  be  a  place  capturing  and  projecting  Saint  Paul's 
history  This  heritage  can  serve  to  tie  past  to  present  and  future  as 
the  community  and  City  plan  ahead  with  vision  and  dedication 


It  can  be  a  place  for  people.  Shops,  restaurants,  theaters. 
cinemas,  and  other  places  for  entertainment  may  be  found  there. 
Year  round  activities  and  events  are  planned. 

It  can  be  a  place  for  living.  Townhouses.  garden  apartments. 


Please  take  a  few  minutes  to  respond  now  to  the  questions 

below.  Your  employer  has  agreed  to  assist  m  the  survey  and  you 
may  return  completed  forms  at  the  end  of  the  day.  No  identification 
or  signature  is  requested,  so  all  responses  are  anonymous 
Thanks  for  your  cooperation. 


■      Please  fill  in  the  boxes  to  the  left  of  your  responses 
as  shown 


I       The  first  set  of  questions  concern  your  retail  shopping  patterns  and  preferences 


As  an  employee  in  the  downtown  area,  what  types  of 
retail  activity  would  you  like  to  see  better  represented? 


What  types  of  retail  goods  and  services  do  you  currently 
purchase  in  the  downtown  area? 


1 

D 

full  service  restaurants 

2 

D 

specialty  restaurants 

3 

a 

fast  food  restaurants 

4 

n 

mens  clothing 

5 

D 

women's  clothing 

6 

u 

arts  and  crafts 

7 

n 

toy  and  hobby  shop 

8 

G 

bonk  stores 

9 

u 

auto  services 

10 

D 

shoes 

n 

D 

hardware  and  housewares 

12 

n 

movies 

13 

D 

delicatessens 

14 

n 

drug  stores 

15 

u 

liquor  stores 

16 

D 

lounges  and  night  clubs 

17 

a 

furniture  and  appliances 

18 

u 

stationery  and  cards 

19 

u 

camera  shops 

20 

u 

lewelry 

21 

u 

interior  decorating 

22 

D 

art  galleries 

23 

n 

sidewalk  cafe 

24 

D 

sporting  goods 

25 

u 

ice  cream  parlor 

26 

u 

cosmetics 

27 

D 

imported  gifts 

28 

u 

antiques 

29 

D 

pipes  and  tobacco 

30 

D 

leather  goods 

31 

u 

fresh  flowers 

32 

a 

gourmet  food 

33 

a 

natural  and  health  foods 

34 

a 

pet  shop 

35 

u 

records  and  tapes 
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36 

D 

breakfast 

37 

D 

lunch 

38 

D 

dinner 

39 

D 

groceries 

40 

n 

clothing 

41 

Q 

drugs 

42 

D 

liquor 

43 

U 

entertainment 

44 

P 

gilts 

45 

□ 

specialty  Items 

What  would  you  estimate  your  average  yearly  retail 
expenditures  to  be  in  the  downtown  area? 


46-1 

D 

less  than  SI 00 

{$40dailvl 

46-2 

O 

S100  S249 

IS40-S96dailvl 

46-3 

D 

S250  S499 

IS  97  SI  91  dailvl 

46-4 

D 

S600  S749 

(SI  92  32  87da.lv) 

465 

D 

S750  S999 

(S2  88  S3  84  dailvl 

46-6 

a 

S1000-St499 

IS3  85  S5  74  dailvl 

46-7 

O 

$1500  S1999 

IS5  75  S7  90  dailvl 

46-8 

Q 

over  S2000 

(over  SaOOdjilyl 

Please  complete  the  other  side. 


II       The  following  set  of  questions  concern  your  present  housing  situation: 


D       Where  do  you  live  now? 


H       Do  you  currently  liva 


47-1 

D 

Downtown 

47-2 

a 

Crocus  Hill.  Ramsey  Hill  or  Summit  Hill 

47-3 

D 

Elsewhere  in  St.  Paul 

47-4 

D 

Elsewhere  in  Ramsey  County 

47-5 

D 

Hennepin  County 

47-6 

D 

Dakota  County 

47-7 

a 

Washington  County 

E       How  long  have  you  lived  there? 


48-1 
48-2 
48-3 
48-4 
48-5 


n 

D 

D 

a 
a 


less  than  1  year 
between  1  and  2  years 
more  than  2  years 
more  than  5  years 
more  than  10  years 


F  What  type  of  residence  do  you  live  in? 

49- 1  D  smgle-famity  house 

49-2  n  duplex 

49-3  D  garden  apartment 

49-4  n  elevator  apartment 

49-5  D  townhouse 

49-6  D  other  (club,  hotel,  mobile  home,  etc.) 


G       Do  you  presently  own  or  rent  your  residence? 


51-1 

D 

51-2 

n 

51-3 

D 

51-4 

D 

51-5 

D 

51-6 

D 

51-7 

D 

51-8 

D 

52-1 
52-2 
52-3 
52-4 
52-5 
52-6 
52-7 


53-1 
53-2 
53-3 
53-4 

53-5 
53-6 


alone 

with  husband/wife 

with  friendls).  roommate(s) 

with  parents 

With  husband/wife  and  children  under  18 

With  husband/wife  and  children  over  18 

as  a  Single  parent  with  children  under  1 8 

as  a  single  parent  with  children  over  18 


What  is  your  present  monthly  mortgage  payment 
or  rent? 


50-1 
50-2 


a 
a 


D  less  than  $  1 00  per  month 

D  S 1 00  to  S 1 99  per  month 

D  S200  to  S299  per  month 

D  S300  to  S399  per  month 

n  S400  to  $499  per  month 

n  S500  to  S599  per  month 

D  S600  or  more  per  month 


D  25  years  or  younger 

D  26  to  35  years 

D  36  to  45  years 

D  46  to  55  years 

D  56  to  65  years 

Q  over  65  years 


own 
rent 


III       The  (tnal  set  of  questions  concern  your  future  housing  needs  and  preferences: 


Apartments  are  currently  proposed  for  the  block 
immediately  west  of  Mears  Park  in  the  Lowertown 
Community  The  types  of  apartments  being 
considered  are: 

•  loft  apartments  in  renovated  buildings 

•  flats  in  new  high-nse  buildings 

•  flats  in  new  mid-rtse  buildings 

K  Which  of  the  following  answers  would  best  describe 
your  interest  in  living  in  one  of  the  apartment  types 
described  above,  located  in  Lowertown? 


54-1 
54-2 
54-3 

54-4 


a 

n 

a 


vert  interested 

might  be  interested 

would  depend  upon  the  type,  stze  and  price 

of  housing 

not  interested 


If  you  answered  question  K  as  not  interested  in  living 
in  Lowertown.  you  need  not  answer  the  remaining 
questions. 


O       How  many  automobile  parking  spaces  would  your 
household  require? 
58-1       D      none 
58-2       D      one  space 
58-3       D      two  spaces 


What  is  the  maximum  amount  you  would  be  willing  to 
pay  per  month  for  housing  (including  rent  or  mortgage 
payment  plus  utilities)? 


59-1 

O 

less  than  SI  50  per  month 

59-2 

D 

SI  50  per  month 

59-3 

D 

S200  per  month 

59-4 

D 

S250  per  month 

59-5 

D 

S300  per  month 

59-6 

D 

S350  per  month 

59-7 

D 

S400  per  month 

59-8 

D 

S450  per  month 

59-9 

D 

S500  per  month 

59-10 

D 

S550  per  month 

59-11 

D 

S600  per  month 

59-12 

D 

more  than  $600  per  month 

Assuming  equal  amenities  and  equal  space,  what  type 
of  housing  would  you  prefer,  if  you  were  interested  in 
moving  lo  Lowertown? 


What  types  of  services,  amenities,  and  facilities  are 
important  to  you? 


55- 1 

D 

loft  rental 

55-2 

D 

loft  condommrum 

553 

a 

high-rise,  rental 

55  4 

D 

high-rise,  condominium 

55-5 

D 

mid-rise.  rental 

55  6 

D 

mid-rise.  condominium 

55-7 

a 

lownhouse.  rental 

65  8 

D 

townhouse.  ownership 

M       What  size  living  unit  would  you  need? 


studio  or  efficiency 

one  bedroom  one  bath 

one  bedroom  one  bath,  plus  den 

two  bedrooms,  one  bath 

two  bedrooms  one  bath  plus  den 

two  bedrooms,  two  baths 

two  bedrooms,  two  baths,  plus  den 

more  than  two  bedrooms 


56-1 

D 

56-2 

D 

56-3 

D 

56-4 

a 

56  5 

D 

56  6 

a 

56-7 

n 

568 

n 

60 

D 

tennis 

51 

D 

swimming 

62 

D 

deluxe  restaurant 

63 

D 

boutique  shopping 

64 

D 

dinner  theatre 

65 

D 

repertory  theatre 

66 

D 

health/athletic  club 

67 

D 

quality  of  schools 

68 

D 

convenient  to  churches 

69 

D 

parking 

70 

D 

fireplace 

71 

D 

sauna 

72 

O 

children's  play  area 

73 

D 

convenient  to  shopping 

74 

D 

ice  skating 

75 

a 

yard  open  space 

76 

n 

skyway  access 

77 

D 

convenient  lo  lOb 

78 

a 

access  to  riverfront 

79 

a 

enclosed  plaza  {winter  gardeni 

80 

D 

convenient  to  expressways 

N       How  important  is  a  garage  parking  space  to  you' 
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571 

57-2 
57-3 


D      very  important 

D      desirable 

G      not  important 


Thank  you  again  for  completing  this  survey,  and  for 
participating  in  the  planning  efforts  of  tha 
Lowertown  Redevelopment  Corporation. 


o  Calculate  Downtown  Crossing's  current  penetration  of  the 
regional  market,  by  retail  category  and  price  level 

o  Compare  Boston  CBD  market  penetration  of  the  regional  market 
to  that  of  other  American  cities. 

o  Analyze  the  size  and  characteristics  of  the  daytime  office 
market  and  its  influence  on  the  Downtown  Crossing  retail  area. 

o  Based  on  the  prior  survey  and  market  research  tasks,  identify 
those  market  segments  (i.e.  income  groups,  or  geographic, 
ethnic,  age  groups,  etc.)  which  represent  markets  likely  to  be 
targeted  for  increased  penetration  through  strategies 
developed  in  the  subsequent  phase  of  work. 

o  Refine  ERA's  existing  computer  model  which  calculates 
potential  retail  sales  and  supportable  square  feet  by  retail 
category  based  on  income  characteristics,  population 
projections,  and  varying  capture  rates.  ERA  will  use  detailed 
expenditure  data  for  demographic  groups  published  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor  in  the  Consumer  Expenditure  Survey;  Diary 
Survey,  July  1972  -  June  1974,  published  in  1977,  and  the 
Consumer  Expenditure  Survey;  Integrated  Diary  and  Interview 
Survey  Data,  1972-1972,  published  in  1978.  The  use  of  a 
computer  model  will  facilitate  the  analysis  of  the  impact  of 
projected  growth  in  varying  market  segments,  and  of  the  effect 
of  increasing  market  penetration  of  varying  market  segments 
through  alternative  retail  strategies.  (A  chart  developed  by 
ERA  to  relate  retail  expenditures  to  income  is  shown  in 
Exhibit  4.) 

o  Using  the  computer  model  described  above,  project  ranges  of 
potential  retail  sales  and  supportable  new  space  in  Downtown 
Crossing  by  retail  store  type,  under  alterantive  scenarios, 
taking  into  account;  varying  levels  of  public  and  private 
investment  in  Downtown  Crossing;  current  penetration  rates; 
prior  attitudinal  and  quantitative  survey  research; 
demographic  projections;  downtown  office  development  planned. 


Product;    A   technical   working   paper   describing   the   analyses   and 
projections  described  above. 

PHASE  II;   STRATEGY  DEVELOPMENT 

Task  II. 1.   Second  Brainstorming  Session 

Objective;   To  bring  together  the  creative  thinking  and  expertise  of  the 
foremost  retailers  and  business  leaders  to  react  to  the  economic 
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Exhibit  4 


EXPENDITURE   FACTOR  ADJUSTMENT   CURVE 
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Market  Area  Mean  Per  Capita  Income  as   a  Percent 
of   SMSA  or   Regional   Per   Capita    Income 


Example; 


Assume  Expenditure  Factor  for  SMSA  for 

a  particular  store  type  =  5%  or,  0.0500 

Per  Capita  Income  for  Market  Area  =  $5,220 

Per  Capita  Income  for  SMSA  or  Region  =  $6,000 

Therefore;   Market  Area  %  of  Region 

Per  Capita  Income  =  87% 

Reading  from  Chart,  Adjustment  Factor  =  1.05 

Adjusted  Expenditure  Factor  for  Market  Area 

is  therefore  0.0500  x  1.05  =  0.0525 
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analyses  and  attitudinal  survey  research  conducted  thus  far,  and  to 
formulate  strategies  to  improve  the  Downtown  Crossing's  regional  capture 
and  appeal. 

Approach ;  ERA  will  hold  a  second  all-day  session  with  those  experts  and 
participants  identified  in  Task  1.2.  An  agenda  will  be  prepared  which 
will  touch  upon  issues  raised  in  the  prior  market  research,  in  the 
previous  brainstorming  session,  and  which  encourages  specific 
recommendations  as  to  themes,  retail  mix,  merchandising  strategies, 
promotion,  etc. 

Product;  A  summary  memorandum  which  highlights  the  implications  of 
future  retailing/economic  trends,  and  makes  specific  recommendations  as 
to  retail  management  and  marketing  techniques,  and  design  changes. 

Task  II. 2.   Strategy  Development 

Objective:  To  develop  a  detailed  strategy  or  "action  plan"  for  the 
Downtown  Crossing  retail  district  which  draws  upon  the  prior  market 
research  and  which  recommends  specific  actions  to  be  taken  to  increase 
the  area's  capture  of  the  regional  market. 

Approach;  ERA  will  develop  an  action  plan  which  maximizes  the 
participation  of  Downtown  Crossing  owners,  merchants,  local  corporations 
and  city  agencies,  and  which  integrates  physical  improvements  with  the 
management,  and  promotion,  of  the  Downtown  Crossing.  As  part  of  the 
strategy  development,  ERA  will: 

o  Identify  the  positive  and  negative  attributes  of  the  Downtown 
Crossing  retail  area. 

o  Compare  the  costs  and  benefits  of  doing  business  in  a  shopping 
center  to  doing  business  in  the  downtown. 

o  Analyze  the  characteristics  of  a  shopping  center  which  give  it 
a  competitive  advantage  over  a  downtown  business  district,  in 
order  to  identify  those  characteristics  which  could  be  adapted 
to  the  Downtown  Crossing  to  improve  its  competitive  postion. 
For  example,  one  of  the  keys  to  the  continued  economic  success 
of  numerous  regional  shopping  centers  is  the  fact  that  such 
facilities   are   typically   owned   by   a   single   entity   or 
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corporation.  Through  extensive  tenant  lease  provisions, 
management  establishes  control  of  the  completeness  and  mix  of 
tenants,  provides  enforcement  of  sign  control,  hours  of 
operation,  maintenance  of  interior  spaces,  and  employee 
parking.  Typically,  the  lease  also  states  that  membership  in 
the  Merchant's  Association  is  mandatory. 

The  retailers  of  Downtown  Crossing  cannot  duplicate  the  exact 
plan  of  a  regional  shopping  center,  but  they  can  adapt  on  a 
more  voluntary  basis  some  of  the  concepts  and  management 
approaches  discussed  above. 

o  In  coordination  with  the  land  use  consultant  and  the  BRA 
staff,  relate  the  performance  of  sub-areas  of  the  Downtown 
Crossing  retail  area  to  the  following  factors:  pedestrian 
volumes,  parking,  traffic,  surrounding  land  uses,  public 
amenities,  public  transporation,  shopper  origin,  store  hours, 
and  nighttime  activity.  Based  on  the  analysis  of  these 
sub-areas  and  on  ERA's  knowledge  of  retail  developments  in 
other  cities,  and  in  coordination  with  the  land  use/Urban 
Design  Analysis  Consultant,  develop  physical  design 
recommendations  to  improve  retail  performance. 

o  Identify,  based  prior  market  research  tasks,  "target"  markets 
to  be  the  object  of  increased  penetration  through  increased 
promotion,  new  merchandising  practices,  new  developments, 
themes,  etc. 

o  Recommend  the  type  of  tenant  and  merchandise  line  most 
appropriate  for  the  Downtown  Crossing. 

o  Develop  specific  retail  merchandizing  and  promotional 
recommendations  which  promote  the  Downtown  Crossing  and 
industrial  store  types.  The  Downtown  Crossing  Association 
already  promotes  events  and  combined  advertising  by 
association  merchants.  ERA  will  develop  further 
recommendations  along  these  lines,  including,  for  example: 

Monthly  Downtown  Newsletter:  Downtown  retail  activity  has 
been  enhanced  in  many  communities  through  the  use  of  a 
monthly  newsletter  which  disseminates  information  on 
downtown  planning,  new  development  projects,  and  store 
openings  cultural  and  entertainment  events,  retail  and 
restaurant  facilities,  special  sales,  and  charges  in  store 
hours.  Distribution  can  be  handled  a  variety  of  ways, 
including  inserts  in  local  newspapers,  distribution  at 
hotels,  etc.; 

Audio  visual  presentations; 
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Product: 


Advertising  to  reach  the  market  segments  identified  in 
Phase  I; 

-  Development  of  themes; 

-  Additional  promotional  events. 

Recommend  activity-generating,  non-retail  public  facilities 
which  will  increase  activity  in  the  Downtown  Crossing  area 
during  evenings  and  weekends. 


technical   working   paper   containing   the   strategy 


recommendations  developed  under  Phase  II. 


PHASE  III. 


IMPLEMENTATION  STRATEGIES 


Objective;  To  recommend  alternative  entities  and  mechanisms  to 
implement  the  strategies  formulated  in  Phase  II,  to  ensure  that  the 
program  will  be  "do-able." 

Approach;  ERA  will  analyze  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  alternative 
implementation  mechanisms,  based  upon  the  following; 

o  A  third  all-day  brainstorming  session/workshop  to  be  attended 
by  persons  involved  in  the  actual  implementation  of  retail 
development/revitalization  plans  in  other  cities. 

o  Analysis  of  the  experience  of  other  cities  in  implementing 
retail  development  strategies,  including  identification  of 
organizational  characteristics,  funding  sources,  and  special 
legislation,  tools,  and  incentives. 

o  Analysis  of  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  Downtown 
Crossing  Association,  other  organizations  and  government 
bodies  connected  with  the  Downtown  Crossing  retail  area 

o  Identification  of  potential  implementation  tools  and  funding 
sources  for  Downtown  Crossing  revitalization,  including: 

federal  funding  sources 

-  loan  guarantee  programs 

-  loan  subsidy  programs 

-  private  funding  sources 
special  tax  assessment  districts 
tax  increment  financing 
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creative  zoning  ordinances 

property  tax  incentives 

transfer  development  rights 

downtown  nonprofit  economic  development  corporation. 


Product;  A  written  report  reviewing  alternative  implementation 
mechanisms  examined  under  Phase  III  and  recommending  the  most 
appropriate  organizational  entitites  and  special  mechanisms  to  implement 
the  Downtown  Crossing  retail  development  strategy. 

FINAL  REPORT 

A  final  report  will  be  prepared  which  incorporates  the  products  of 
Phases  I,  II  and  III  into  one  document.  This  report  will  include  the 
methodologies,  assumptions,  analyes,  survey  results,  projections, 
recommended  strategies  and  implementation  plans  developed  in  the  above 
Scope  of  Work. 
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IV.   BUDGET  AND  SCHEDULING 

The  preceding  Scope  of  Services  can  be  completed  within  5  months 
of  the  receipt  of  authorization  to  proceed.  A  preliminary  cost 
breakdown  is  presented  below.  A  more  detailed  budget  will  be  prepared 
at  a  later  date  after  discussion  with  the  BRA  and  refinement  of  the 
Scope  of  Work. 

Work  Task  Cost 

I.   Economic  Analysis  $  60,000 

II.   Strategy  Development        $  30,000 

III.   Implementation  Strategy     $  20,000 

Total  $110,000 
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V.   PROJECT  ^4ANAGEMENT  AND  STAFFING 

ERA  forms  unique  teams  of  qualified  individuals  to  meet  the 
technical  requirements  of  each  project.  The  project  team  described 
belov*  is  composed  of  ERA  professionals  that  bring  a  wide  array  of 
experiential  and  educational  credentials  to  the  project.  Resumes  for 
these  personnel  are  included  with  this  proposal. 

Thomas  J.  Martin,  Vice  President  and  Manager  of  the  Boston  ERA 
office,  will  serve  as  Project  Director  for  this  assignment,  providing 
overall  direction,  supervision  and  technical  guidance.  Mr.  Martin  has 
extensive  experience  in  urban  development  and  retail  analysis.  He  has 
been  broadly  involved  in  retail  and  commercial  market  studies  for 
private  and  public  clients  in  numerous  cities  across  the  U.S.,  including 
Philadelphia  (the  Market  Street  East  Redevelopment  Project)  and  Boston 
(the  Charlestown  Navy  Yard) .  He  has  lectured  at  MIT  on  retail 
evaluation  techniques. ^^ 

Other  staff  members  proposed  for  this  project  include  Marie  H. 
Keutmann,  Senior  Associate.  Ms.  Keutmann  has  extensive  experience  in 
retail  analysis  and  downtown  revitalization  work,  including  studies  in 
Burlington,  Vermont;  Stamford  and  Norwalk,  Connecticut;  and  Boston, 
Massachusetts.  Ms.  Keutmann  was  formerly  a  chief  research  analyst  for 
the  BRA,  where  her  responsibilities  included  analyses  of  the  potentials 
for  retail  development  in  the  downtown  and  in  the  neighborhoods.  Ms. 
Keutmann  authored  a  number  of  the  BRA's  retail  market  studies,  including 
the  Summary  of  Downtown's  Capture  Retail  Market  of  Office  Employees  and 
New  Apartment  Dwellers;   Where  They  Shop  and  Why,  1975. 

Don  M.  Stewart,  Vice  President,  is  one  of  the  leading  consultants 
in  the  area  of  specialty  retail  analysis.  His  work  in  this  area  has 
encompassed  numerous  studies  throughout  the  country,  including  work  in 
Los  Angeles,  California;  Ft.  Worth,  Texas;  St.  Louis,  Missouri;  and 
Kansas  City,  Kansas.  He  authored  the  specialty  retail  chapter  in  Market 
Research  for  Shopping  Centers,  published  in  1980  by  the  International 
Council  of  Shopping  Centers,  hcci b^'fkmlU ) 
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Wayne  A.  Lemmon,  Senior  Associate,  has  conducted  comprehensive 
retail  and  office  market  evaluations  for  a  number  of  commercial  centers 
throughout  the  country.  He  is  the  author  of  The  Market  Analysis 
Workbook,  written  for  small  and  moderate  retail  and  service 
establishments,  and  has  recently  co-developed  a  computerized  retail 
market  analysis  model. 

Herbert  W.  Sprouse,  Consultant,  has  recently  completed  the  retail, 
office,  hotel,  and  tourist  market  evaluations  for  a  $150  million  mixed 
use  revitalization  plan  in  Tampa,  Florida.  Another  recent  project 
included  retail  sales  analysis  for  a  revitalization  plan  in  Stamford, 
Connecticut. 

J.  Richard  McElyea,  Senior  Vice  President,  has  extensive 
experience  in  all  aspects  of  community  development  and  downtown 
revitalization.  His  downtown  development  work  has  encompassed 
assignments  in  Washington,  D.C.;  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco, 
California;  Seattle,  Washington;  Atlanta,  Georgia;  and  Denver,  Colorado. 

William  w.  Owens,  Associate,  has  extensive  experience  in  the  field 
of  retailing.  Prior  to  joining  ERA,  Mr.  Owens  was  employed  by  the  Gap 
Stores,  a  national  specialty  retail  chain,  as  a  district  manager  and 
regional  merchandise  manager. 

Stephen  Spigel,  Associate,  has  conducted  comprehensive  survey  work 
in  downtown  retail  studies  in  a  number  of  Michigan  communities.  He  has 
also  directed  detailed  data  collection  for  various  housing  studies  in 
virtually  every  state  in  the  country. 

Steven  M.  Billing,  Senior  Research  Associate  will  serve  as  project 
manager  for  Decision  Research  Corporation.  Mr.  Billig  has  served  as 
project  director  for  numerous  studies  including  product  testing,  image 
and  awareness  studies,  and  advertsing  tracking  studies. 

Melvin  A.  Gamzon,  formerly  of  ERA  and  now  Director  of  Development 
at  the  Perini  Construction  Company,  will  participate  as  an  advisory 
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member  in  the  workshop  session.  Mr.  Gamzon  is  a  specialist  in  retail 
revitalization  and  specialty  retail  center  planning.  He  is  a  frequent 
lecturer  on  the  subject  of  downtown  retailing  and  has  addressed  the 
annual  meetings  of  the  American  Bankers  Association,  the  International 
Council  of  Shopping  Centers,  and  the  National  Trust  for  Historic 
Preservation. 
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RESUMES 


ECONOMICS  RESEARCH  ASSOCIATES 


THOMAS  J.MARTIN,  Vice  President 

Qualifications  in  Urban  Economic  Development 

Mr.  Martin  has  had  extensive  experience  in  land  use,  urban  development  and  public  program 
development.  This  experience  has  involved  housing,  retail,  and  industrial  market  analysis 
for  private  and  public  development  projects  in  numerous  cities  as  well  as  responsibility  for 
the  economic  components  of  urban  renewal  plans  and  economic  development  plans  for 
various  cities.  Most  recently,  Mr.  Martin  has  been  involved  in  an  urban  economic  develop- 
ment study  for  the  city  of  New  Haven,  Connecticut. 

Mr.  Martin  directed  economic  analysis  for  the  Boston  Naval  Shipyard  Reuse  Study  for  the 
city  of  Boston.  This  study,  which  included  adaptive  reuse  of  existing  structures,  evaluated 
the  marketability  and  feasibility  of  various  alternative  reuse  plans  for  the  shipyard,  tested 
the  economic  feasibility  of  the  proposals  for  implementation  by  the  private  sector  and  per- 
formed a  detailed  benefit/cost  analysis  of  the  proposals,  indicating  direct  costs  and  benefits 
to  the  city  of  Boston.  Indirect  benefits  of  the  alternate  plans  were  also  evaluated,  including 
employment  opportunities  and  wages  generated.    This  plan  is  currently  being  implemented. 

Mr.  Martin  has  been  broadly  involved  in  central  business  district  revitalization  and  neighbor- 
hood revitalization  program  planning  and  implementation  in  numerous  cities.  He  directed 
era's  involvement  as  a  subcontractor  to  the  Lowell  Team  for  economic  planning  on  the 
proposed  Urban  National  Cultural  Park  in  Lowell,  Massachusetts.  This  study  was  prepared 
for  the  Lowell  Historic  Canal  District  Commission  and  includes  an  evaluation  of  the  role  of 
the  Cultural  Park  in  revitalizing  downtown  Lowell.  For  the  New  England  River  Basins 
Commission,  Mr.  Martin  evaluated  the  economic  components  of  the  reuse  of  urban  water- 
fronts in  southeastern  New  England. 

In  the  area  of  industrial  development  consulting,  Mr.  Martin  directed  ERA's  efforts  to 
prepare  a  comprehensive  industrial  growth  strategy  for  the  city  of  Wilmington,  Delaware. 
Critical  elements  of  this  study  were  the  preparation  of  a  target  industry  evaluation,  the  nec- 
essary public  improvements  required  to  attract  new  businesses  to  this  city,  and  public  costs 
and  benefits  associated  with  industrial  expansion.  Additionally,  he  was  responsible  for  the 
market  and  financial  feasibility  studies  of  the  Boston  Marine  Industrial  Park  to  be  located  at 
the  South  Boston  Naval  Annex. 

Mr.  Martin's  educational  background  includes  a  B.A.  degree  from  Southern  Illinois  University 
and  a  Masters  degree  in  Urban  Planning  from  the  University  of  Washington.  Mr.  Martin  has 
lectured  at  a  number  of  universities  on  economic  development  topics  including  Harvard, 
MIT  and  the  University  of  Rhode  Island.  He  is  a  co-author  of  Adaptive  Use:  Development 
Economics,  Process  and  Profiles  (Urban  Land  Institute,  1978)  as  well  as  other  publications 
dealing  with  issues  of  economic  development  planning.  He  is  a  member  of  the  National 
Council  for  Urban  Economic  Development,  the  Urban  Land  Institute,  American  Real  Estate 
and  Urban  Economics  Association,  the  American  Institute  of  Certified  Planners,  and  the 
National  Association  of  Housing  and  Redevelopment  Officials. 


ECONOMICS  RESEARCH  ASSOCIATES 


MARIE  H.  KEUTMANN,  Senior  Associate 

Qualifiaations  in  Community  Revitalization  and  Retail  Development  Planning 


Ms.  Keutmann  has  extensive  experience  in  community  revitalization  and 
retail  development  planning,  in  numerous  cities  and  towns,  including 
Stamford  and  Norwalk,  Connecticut;  Boston,  Maynard,  and  North  Easton, 
Mass.;  and  Burlington,  Vermont.  This  experience  has  included 
revitalization  strategies  for  both  downtowns  and  neighborhood  business 
districts. 

Most  recently,  Ms.  Keutmann  has  directed  a  revitalization  study  for  a  15 
acre  waterfront  area  in  Norwalk,  Connecticut.  This  study  has  included 
evaluations  of  the  marketability  and  feasibility  of  alternative 
redevelopment  schemes  for  the  area,  the  comparison  of  the  costs  and 
benefits  of  the  alternative  schemes,  selection  of  a  preferred 
development  scheme,  and  financing  strategies.  Market  analyses  were 
performed  for  retail,  office,  hotel,  and  marina  uses. 

Ms.  Keutmann  is  currently  directing  a  revitalization  study  for  Codman 
Square  in  Dorchester,  a  neighborhood  of  Boston.  This  commercial  area 
has  suffered  a  decline  due  to  population  losses  and  social  change, 
requiring  innovative  strategies  to  restore  economic  vitality  to  the 
Square. 

Prior  experience  in  community  revitalization  includes  preparation  of  a 
revitalization  plan  for  South  Norwalk,  Connecticut,  including 
feasibility  analyses  for  retail,  office,  residential  and  hotel  uses  as 
well  as  an  aquarium  and  a  marine  museum.  The  reuse  of  key  buildings  and 
parcels  in  South  Norwalk  by  private  developers  is  now  underway,  and 
public  street  improvements  crucial  to  the  area's  revitalization  are  in 
progress. 

In  Burlington,  Vermont,  Ms.  Keutmann  analyzed  retail  potentials  of  the 
downtown,  and  formulated  strategies  to  realize  those  potentials.  As  a 
result  of  this  work,  the  Church  Street  Marketplace,  a  pedestrian  mall, 
is  now  under  construction. 

In  Stamford,  Connecticut,  Ms.  Keutmann  formulated  strategies  to  minimize 
the  adverse  impacts  on  existing  retailers  of  a  one  million  square  foot 
shopping  mall  now  under  construction  in  the  downtown,  and  to  enable 
existing  retailers  to  benefit  from  the  increased  retail  traffic  in  the 
downtown  after  completion  of  the  mall. 

Prior  to  joining  Economics  Research  Associates,  Ms.  Keutmann  worked  for 
the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority,  where  her  responsibilities  included 
analyses  of  the  potentials  for  revitalization  of  the  retail  core  of 
Boston  and  of  eleven  of  the  City's  neighborhood  business  districts. 

Ms.  Keutmann  has  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  from  Smith  College  and  a 
Master  of  Business  Administration  degree  from  Columbia  University. 


ECONOMICS  RESEARCH  ASSOCIATES 


DON  M.  STEWART,  Vice  President 


Tourism,  recreation,  and  land  economics  constitute  the  major  areas  of  Mr.  Stewart's 
researcli  expertise,  and  he  has  conducted  numerous  studies  in  these  fields  during  the  seven 
years  he  has  been  on  the  staff  of  ERA. 

Mr.  Stewart's  recreation  experience  encompasses  analyses  of  residential  and  lot  sales  poten- 
tials of  several  developments  adjacent  to  golf  courses  or  marinas;  a  feasibility  analysis  of  a 
major  theme  park  in  Kansas  City;  a  site  selection  study  for  an  aquarium  attraction  in 
Southern  California;  an  evaluation  of  potential  for  a  sky  ride  at  Pine  Mountain  State  Park 
in  Kentucky;  and  planning  studies  for  two  prestige  tennis  club  projects  in  California. 
Mr.  Stewart  also  has  performed  numerous  feasibility  studies  for  specialty-restaurant  enter- 
tainment centers  throughout  the  country.  These  studies  include  analysis  of  retail,  restaurant, 
and  entertainment  potentials  for  Ports  O'Call,  San  Pedro;  Fisherman's  Village,  Los  Angeles 
Marina;  Half  Moon  Bay  Center;  and  Old  Towne  Mall,  Torrance.  Other  planning  studies 
relating  to  specialty-restaurant  developments  have  been  conducted  for  prime  clients  in 
Mountain  View,  Pomona,  and  Huntington  Beach,  California,  together  with  evaluations  of 
similar  potentials  for  the  River  Quay  in  Kansas  City,  The  Old  Post  Office  in  St.  Louis,  and 
the  Stockyard  Restoration  Committee  in  Fort  Worth.  This  wide  range  of  experience  in  this 
field  of  research  qualifies  Mr.  Stewart  as  one  of  the  leading  consultants  in  this  particular 
area  of  evaluation. 

Mr.  Stewart's  project  experience  further  includes  an  analysis  of  the  redevelopment  potentials 
of  General  Burnside  Island  State  Park  in  Kentucky,  a  project  funded  jointly  by  the  state 
and  by  local  private  enterprise  in  the  interest  of  stimulating  recovery  from  a  severe  local 
economic  depression.  Mr.  Stewart  also  participated  in  the  ERA  research  effort  which 
identitled  tourism  development  potentials  in  Ventura,  California,  aimed  at  determining 
specific  recreation  projects  that  might  be  undertaken.  Other  experience  includes  a  site 
selection  study  for  a  chain  of  Ripley's  Believe  It  Or  Not  Museum  attractions  in  Japan;  a 
feasibility  study  of  establishing  a  major  recreation  attraction  in  Australia;  an  analysis  of 
the  recreation  land  development  potentials  of  the  Gulf  Islands  located  offshore  of  British 
Columbia;  a  determination  of  outdoor  recreation  development  opportunities  in  the  Castaic 
Reservoir  area  in  Southern  California;  and  an  evaluation  of  potential  for  a  cultural  center  as 
part  of  an  urban  renewal  project  in  downtown  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

Mr.  Stewart  holds  a  B.A.  degree  from  the  University  of  California  at  Santa  Barbara. 


ECONOMICS  RESEARCH  ASSOCIATES 


WAYNE  A.  LEMMON,  Senior  Associate 

Qualifications  in  Market  Analysis  and  Commevcial  Develoipment 

Mr.  Lemmon  has  conducted  a  large  ntunber  of  commercial  development  and  market 
evaluations  for  both  private  and  public  sector  clients,  as  well  as  personally 
conducting  research  into  retail  market  analysis  techniques . 

Since  joining  Economics  Research  Associates,  Mr.  Lemmon  has  conducted  compre- 
hensive retail  and  office  market  evaluations  for  a  number  of  commercial 
centers  ranging  from  major  city  central  business  district  projects  to  neigh- 
borhood commercial  centers.   For  the  Market  Street  East  Corporation  in  Phila- 
delphia, Mr.  Lemmon  managed  the  economic  impact  evaluation  as  part  of  the 
Environmental  Impact  Statement  for  Gallery  II,  a  major  multi-use  complex 
featuring  an  interior  retail  gallery,  department  stores  and  office  buildings. 
As  part  of  this  assignment,  Mr.  Lemmon  assessed  the  market  support  for  the  over- 
all project,  and  particularly  the  market  impacts  on  surrounding  retail  and 
office  developments  within  the  CBD,  as  well  as  the  remainder  of  the  city. 
For  the  City  of  Dearborn,  Mr.  Lemmon  completed  a  detailed  market  projection 
for  retail  facilities.   Other  representative  projects  include  market  support 
analysis,  market  impact  analysis,  and  financial  and  cash  flow  analyses  for 
Bridgewater  Commons,  a  major  retail  and  office  town  center  project  proposed 
by  the  Ernest  W.  Hahn  Corporation.   Mr.  Lemmon  has  also  conducted  detailed 
market  evaluations  for  a  number  of  neighborhood  business  districts,  including 
the  Flower  Avenue-Piney  Branch  district,  which  proved  to  be  the  first  re- 
cipient of  a  commercial  rehabilitation  loan  from  the  state  of  Maryland. 

Prior  to  joining  ERA,  Mr.  Lemmon  conducted  detailed  market  evaluations  and 
assessments  of  commercial  development  potential  for  several  key  commercial 
areas.   As  part  of  one  of  these  assignments,  Mr.  Lemmon  developed  a  computer- 
ized analytical  model  for  the  city  of  Cincinnati  which  simultaneously  eval- 
uated the  projected  market  support  for  the  city's  25  largest  neighborhood 
commercial  areas,  providing  specific  sales  projections  for  a  detailed  listing 
of  retail  establishments. 

Mr.  Lemmon  has  personally  conducted  further  research  into  market  analysis 
techniques  and  has  formulated  a  series  of  market  and  financial  evaluation 
models  now  used  by  ERA.   In  1978  he  presented  to  the  American  Institute  of 
Planners  a  report  on  retail  market  analysis  in  neighborhood  commercial  areas, 
and  he  is  the  author  of  The  Market  Analysis  Handbook,   published  by  AMACOM 
in  the  spring  of  1980.   Mr.  Lemmon  has  also  developed  a  retail  market  analysis 
model  in  association  with  Urban  Decision  Systems,  a  computerized  demographic 
data  service . 

Mr.  Lemmon  holds  a  Bachelor  of  Architecture  degree  from  Cornell  University  and 
a  Master  of  Urban  Planning  degree  from  the  City  University  of  New  York.  He  is 
a  member  of  the  American  Planning  Association. 


ECONOMICS  RESEARCH  ASSOCIATES 


HERBERT  W.  SPROUSE,  Consultant 

Qualifications  in  Market  Analysis 


Mr.  Sprouse  is  an  experienced  researcher,  project  manager,  and 
consultant.  Skilled  in  economic  and  financial  analysis,  sample  survey 
design,  retail  analysis,  demographic  analysis,  and  program  evaluation, 
he  has  conducted  major  studies  and  consultancies  for  public  and  private 
clients.  Mr.  Sprouse  has  performed  a  wide  variety  of  studies  in  the 
areas  of  retail  analysis  and  labor  market  economics.  A  recent  project 
in  this  area  involved  a  multi-element  revitalization  plan  for  the  South 
End  of  Stamford,  Connecticut.  In  this  study,  Mr.  Sprouse  examined 
retail  sales  impacts,  employment  impacts,  property  tax  revenues  and 
government  services  impacts. 

In  Tampa,  Florida,  Mr.  Sprouse  conducted  a  study  to  develop  a  multi-use 
redevelopment  plan  for  historic  Ybor  City.  This  district,  containing 
important  historic  buildings  and  a  unique  Latin  culture,  was  evaluated 
for  specialty  retail,  office,  hotel,  residential,  and  entertainment  land 
use  potential.  The  integral  importance  of  regional  tourism  and  the 
impact  of  nearby  downtown  development  activity  were  also  analyzed. 

Recently,  Mr.  Sprouse  conducted  a  fiscal  impact  analysis  and  market 
study  critique  for  a  proposed  regional  shopping  center  near  New  Haven, 
Connecticut.  He  also  prepared  a  study  of  the  development  potentials  of 
a  600  acre  property  located  near  Saratoga  Springs,  New  York.  Markets 
for  primary  and  second  homes,  retail,  office,  and  hotel  users  were 
evaluated. 

During  1978  and  1979,  Mr.  Sprouse  was  involved  in  a  large-scale  economic 
impact  study  of  the  arts  and  cultural  sectors  of  the  New  England 
economy.  This  study,  funded  by  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  and  the  New  England  Foundation  for  the 
Arts,  assessed  the  economic  impact  of  cultural  institutions,  the  arts 
activities  of  educational  institutions,  and  the  impact  of  cultural 
audiences  on  tourism  and  the  regional  economy.  As  part  of  this  project, 
Mr.  Sprouse  was  responsible  for  the  design  and  implementation  of  a  study 
to  measure  the  demographic  characteristics  and  the  economic  impact  of 
audiences  on  a  regional  basis.  This  effort  is  believed  to  be  the  most 
comprehensive  study  of  its  type  ever  undertaken. 


Prior  to  joining  ERA,  Mr.  Sprouse  worked  as  an  independent  management 
consultant.  He  holds  the  following  degrees:  Master  of  Public  and 
Private  Management,  Yale  University;  M.M.  Yale  University;  B.M.  summa 
cum  laude,  Ithaca  College. 


ECONOMICS  RESEARCH  ASSOCIATES 


J.  RICHARD  McELYEA,  Senior  Vice  President 

Qualifications  in  Community  Development  and  Downtown  Revitalization 

Richard  McElyea  is  involved  with  clients  on  a  national  basis,  working  with  Economics 
Research  Associates  offices  in  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco,  California;  Chicago,  Illinois; 
McLean,  Virginia;  Boston,  Massachusetts;  Atlanta,  Georgia;  and  Orlando,  Florida.  He 
supervises  a  wide  range  of  assignments  in  housing,  urban  land  development,  community 
development  and  downtown  revitalization,  transportation,  recreation/tourism  economics, 
arenas  and  convention  centers,  and  corporate  real  estate  consultation. 

Mr.  McElyea's  background  includes  more  than  17  years  of  experience  in  economic  consulting 
combined  with  3  years  in  the  housing  industry.  In  the  field  of  community  development  and 
downtown  revitalization,  Mr.  McElyea  has  had  responsibility  for  assignments  in  a  number  of 
cities  throughout  the  country.  These  include  Washington,  D.C.;  Greenville  and  Rock  Hill, 
South  Carolina;  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Pasadena,  Redondo  Beach,  Anaheim,  and 
Sunnyvale,  California;  Boulder,  Colorado;  Tucson,  Arizona;  Seattle,  Washington;  and 
Clearwater,  Florida  (as  a  member  of  the  Urban  Design  Assistance  Team).  The  scope  of  these 
assignments  has  ranged  from  complete  downtown  redevelopment  potential  and  implementa- 
tion programs  for  cities  such  as  Boulder,  Sunnyvale,  Anaheim,  Los  Angeles,  and  Greenville 
to  more  specialized  assignments  such  as  waterfront  redevelopment  programs  for  Redondo 
Beach  and  Seattle  and  redevelopment  programs  oriented  around  sports,  convention,  and 
cultural  complexes  such  as  the  Pueblo  Center  in  Tucson,  the  Verba  Buena  Center  in  San 
Francisco,  and  the  Pasadena  Convention  and  Cultural  Complex.  Other  revitalization  pro- 
grams have  focused  on  recreation  and  tourism  attractions  such  as  Pueblo  de  Los  Angeles 
(Olvera  Street)  in  downtown  Los  Angeles  and  the  Redondo  Plaza  Pier  Recreation  and 
Specialty  Shopping  Area. 

Mr.  McElyea  was  one  of  the  original  vice  presidents  of  Economics  Research  Associates.  He 
was  also  president  and  co-founder  of  Development  Research  Associates,  the  real  estate  and 
economic  consulting  division  of  Booz,  Allen  and  Hamilton,  Inc.  He  began  his  economic 
consulting  career  as  an  industrial  economist  at  Stanford  Research  Institute  in  Menlo  Park, 
California,  and  subsequently  served  as  manager  of  land  economics  and  community  facilities 
research  for  the  Institute's  Southern  California  Laboratories.  He  spent  three  years  on  the 
staff  of  Oddstad  Homes  (now  Challenge  Development  Company). 

A  graduate  of  Stanford  University,  Mr.  McElyea  earned  his  Bachelor's  degree  in  economics 
and  a  Master's  degree  in  business  administration  at  the  Stanford  Graduate  School  of  Business, 
specializing  in  market  research  and  finance.  He  is  a  frequent  speaker  to  professional  and 
civic  groups  on  the  subjects  of  real  estate,  community  development,  and  recreational  eco- 
nomics. Mr.  McElyea  is  a  member  of  the  following  professional  organizations:  National 
A.ssociation  of  Housing  &  Redevelopment  Officials;  Executive  Group.  Urban  Land  Institute- 
Travel  Research  Association;  League  of  New  Community  Developers;  and  Lambda  Alpha 
(national  land  use  fraternity). 


ECONOMICS  RESEARCH  ASSOCIATES 


WILLIAM  W.  OWENS,  Associate 


Mr.  Owens  has  a  broad  base  of  experience  in  management,  planning  and  business  analysis. 
Since  joining  Economics  Research  Associates,  he  has  participated  in  consulting  assignments 
in  the  fields  of  real  estate,  tourism,  recreation  and  economic  impact  analysis. 

In  the  field  of  real  estate  analysis,  Mr.  Owens  has  been  actively  involved  in  property  valua- 
tion studies  conducted  for  the  Trustees  of  the  Penn  Central  Corporation.  His  work  has 
included  analysis  of  market  conditions  for  residential,  commercial  and  industrial  property 
in  a  number  of  metropolitan  areas.  For  other  private  sector  clients,  Mr.  Owens  has  analyzed 
market  support  for  several  mixed-use  projects,  including  the  proposed  Rosecroft  Metro 
Center  in  Prince  Georges  County,  Maryland.  Other  work  completed  by  Mr.  Owens  includes 
a  market  study  for  moderate  income  housing  in  Fairfax  County,  Virginia;  a  market  and  fea- 
sibility analysis  for  a  resort  development  in  southern  Maryland;  and  a  study  of  management 
and  organizational  strategies  for  a  2,400-acre  industrial  park  in  Greenville,  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  Owens  is  currently  working  as  a  member  of  a  consulting  team  to  prepare  a  master  plan 
for  the  Federal  Triangle  in  Washington,  D.C. 

In  the  area  of  tourism,  Mr.  Owens  participated  in  a  comprehensive  tourism  development 
study  for  the  state  of  Maryland.  The  first  phase  of  the  study  involved  identification  of  private 
sector  development  opportunities.  In  the  second  phase  of  the  study,  detailed  market  and 
feasibility  studies  were  conducted  for  six  individual  concepts.  Mr.  Owens  prepared  studies 
for  ovemicht  cruises  on  Chesapeake  Bay,  a  steam  railroad  attraction,  a  specialty  shopping 
complex,  and  the  restoration  of  an  historic  inn.  The  studies  are  currently  being  used  as 
promotional  tools  by  the  State  Department  of  Economic  and  Community  Development. 

Mr.  Owens  has  conducted  a  number  of  recreation  projects  for  both  private  and  pubUc  sector 
clients.  His  work  in  this  field  has  included  market  studies  for  an  ice  skating  rink,  indoor 
tennis  courts  and  racquetball  courts.  For  the  Memphis  Park  Commission,  Mr.  Owens  pre- 
pared a  market  and  feasibihty  study  for  a  wave  pool. 

In  the  field  of  economic  impact  analysis,  Mr.  Owens  participated  in  the  preparation  of  an 
environmental  impact  statement  concerning  the  realignment  of  the  Navy's  recuit  training 
command  facilities  in  San  Diego,  California;  Gieat  Lakes,  Illinois;  and  Orlando,  Florida. 

Prior  to  joining  Economics  Research  Associates,  Mr.  Owens  was  employed  by  The  Gap 
Stores,  a  national  specialty  retail  chain,  as  a  district  manager  and  regional  merchandise  man- 
ager. Mr.  Owens  has  also  served  as  a  naval  aviator  and  air  traffic  control  officer  with  the 
U.S.  Navy. 

Mr.  Owens  is  a  graduate  of  the  United  States  Naval  Academy  with  a  B.S.  degree.  He  received 
an  M.B.A.  degree  from  the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration. 


ECONOMICS  RESEARCH  ASSOCIATES 


Stephen  Spigel 

Qualifioations  in  Survey  Research  and  Market  Analysis 


In  the  areas  of  survey  research  design  and  market  research,  Mr.  Spigel 
has  assumed  responsibility  as  either  research  director  or  principal 
investigator  on  a  variety  of  projects.  This  includes  a  special 
telephone  survey  of  400  randomly  selected  Kalamazoo,  Michigan  residents 
conducted  to  determine  shopper  patterns,  retail  expenditures,  and  store 
preferences.  This  survey  was  part  of  a  comprehensive  downtown 
revitalization  study  focusing  on  retail  trade  in  Kalamazoo.  A  related 
study  conducted  for  a  private  developer  interested  in  determining  the 
demand  potential  for  luxury  condominiums  on  the  basis  of  income  and 
equity  position  in  present  homes. 

In  addition  to  these  special  studies,  Mr.  Spigel  is  currently  providing 
a  variety  of  technical  services  to  the  Division  of  Power  and  Rates  of 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority.  This  project  combines  an  assessment  of 
10  separate  housing  markets  in  the  TVA  region,  and  the  administration  of 
home  and  telephone  interviews  with  over  1000  households  in  the  area. 
The  purpose  of  this  research  is  to  assist  TVA  in  the  development  of  a 
market  strategy  for  the  sale  of  energy  efficient  and  passive 
solar-assisted  housing. 

Other  large  scale  projects  involving  survey  research  methods  and  market 
analysis  include  a  national  study  of  market  acceptance  of  solar  energy 
for  the  Department  of  Housing.  This  large  scale,  long-term  study 
required  detailed  data  collection  (field  as  well  as  telephone  follow-up) 
for  solar-assisted  housing  projects  in  45  states.  At  each  site, 
economic  and  market  data  was  collected  from  purchasers,  lenders  and 
builders.  Mr.  Spigel  had  responsibility  for  research  and  management 
phases  of  this  5  year  demonstration  program,  including  the  development 
of  over  30  detailed  questionaires,  training  of  professional  field  staff, 
data  analysis,  and  report  preparation. 

Between  1970-1972,  Mr.  Spigel  was  a  Research  Associate  at  Cornell 
University  and  the  University  of  Chicago.  Recently,  he  lectured  on  the 
market  and  financial  feasibility  of  solar  energy  at  state  sponsored 
conferences.  He  is  an  instructor  at  solar  workshops  for  the  financial 
community  and  appraisers;  and  is  a  member  of  a  Solar  Energy  Research 
Institute  Panel  on  residential  and  commercial  market  penetration  of 
solar  applications. 

Mr.  Spigel  holds  a  Bachelor  of  Science  from  Bradley  University  and  a 
Masters  degree  in  Research  Methods  and  International  Studies  from  the 
State  University  of  New  York. 


STEPHEN  M.  BILLIG 
SENIOR  RESEARCH  ASSOCIATE 


Mr.  Billig  serves  as  a  project  director  in  a  number  of  re- 
search areas.   He  is  also  an  internal  consultant  in  the  area 
of  data  processing. 

As  a  project  director,  Mr.  Billig  has  conducted  product  and 
concept  tests  for  consumer  products  firms,  advertising  track- 
ing studies,  and  image  and  awareness  studies.   He  has 
conducted  studies  in  the  banking  and  computer  industries.   In 
his  consulting  role,  he  is  involved  in  the  development  of 
specialized  data  processing  applications  both  for  clients  and 
for  internal  purposes. 

Prior  to  joining  DEC,  Mr.  Billig  conducted  and  participated  in 
numerous  research  programs  in  the  areas  of  education,  eco- 
nomics, transportation,  and  health.   He  holds  an  M.A.  in  soci- 
ology from  Tufts  University  and  a  B.S.  in  biology  from  Buck- 
nell  University. 
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QUALIFICATIONS 


QUALIFICATIONS  OF  ECONOMICS  RESEARCH  ASSOCIATES 

Economics  Research  Associates  was  established  in  1958  in  response  to  the 
growing  demand  for  creative  solutions  to  business  and  governmental 
problems  which  satisfy  practical  objectives  and  meet  today's  compressed 
time  schedules.  The  standards  of  thoroughness  and  excellence  set  by  ERA 
in  the  conduct  of  research,  preparation  of  reports,  and  presentation  of 
results  have  enabled  the  organization  to  expand  dramatically  the  range 
of  its  services  and  the  territorial  scope  of  its  activities. 

ERA  currently  offers  a  full  range  of  economics  research  studies, 
planning  programs  and  related  consulting  services,  and  is  employed  by 
clients  throughout  the  United  States  and  in  many  foreign  countries  and 
territories.  Since  its  inception,  ERA  has  successfully  completed  more 
than  6,500  research  and  consulting  projects  in  the  fields  of  urban 
revitalization;  industrial,  commercial,  and  retail  development; 
transportation;  urban  land  economics;  recreation  and  tourism;  and 
government  programs  and  policy  analysis.  ERA  is  headquartered  in  Los 
Angeles  and  maintains  fully  staffed  offices  in  Boston,  San  Francisco, 
Chicago,  McLean  (Washington,  D.C.  area) ,  and  Ft.  Lauderdale.  ERA  also 
maintains  field  offices  in  New  York  City,  as  well  as  New  Bedford,  MA. 

The  ERA  staff  consists  of  some  80  professionally  trained  and  experienced 
researchers,  most  of  whom  have  advanced  degrees  in  business 
administration,  economics,  public  administration,  or  related  fields. 
This  staff  is  committed  to  the  highest  professional  standards  of 
discretion  and  technical  proficiency.  Each  member  has  been  chosen  for 
his  or  her  experience  and  proven  ability.  The  range  of  skills  and 
academic  training  encompasses  economics,  real  estate,  marketing 
research,  urban  planning,  transportation,  systems  analysis,  and 
long-range  forecasting. 

Since  its  inception,  ERA  has  developed  a  substantial  background  in 
retails  studies  throughout  the  United  States.  Retail  analyses  have  been 
completed  for  most  major  retail/commercial  developers  in  the  country. 
era's  client  list  includes: 

o  Edward  J.  DeBartolo  Corporation 

o  Homart  Development  Company 

o  Montgomery  Ward 

o  Ogden  Development  Corporation 

o  Olympic  &  York  Development,  Ltd. 

o  Pennsylvania  Avenue  Development  Corporation 

o  J.C.  Penny 

o  Perini  Land  &  Development  Corp. 

o  The  Philadelphia  Redevelopment  Authority 

o  Rockefeller  Center,  Inc. 

o  The  Rouse  Company 

o  Melvin  Simon  Development  Company 

o  Urban  Investment  &  Development  Corporation 


The  following  sections  describe  some  of  the  project  experience  of 
ERA  and  its  staff  in  retail  development  planning  and  urban 
revitalization;  subsequently,  descriptions  may  be  found  for  selected 
projects  conducted  in  the  Massachusetts  area. 


PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE  RETAIL  STUDY;  WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

ERA  was  retained  by  the  Pennsylvania  Avenue  Development  Corporation  to 
investigate  the  retail  potential  for  this  major  downtown  program  in 
Washington,  D.C.  In  this  assignment,  we  evaluated  segmented  markets  — 
city,  suburban,  tourist,  and  other  visitor  markets  —  in  order  to 
identify  potential  retail  penetration  by  specific  types  and  levels  (high 
fashion,  medium  quality,  etc.)  of  retail  use  which  could  be  supported  in 
the  downtown.  Recommendations  were  formulated  as  to  square  footage  and 
locations  of  these  retail  nodes.  A  high  fashion  component  and  expansion 
of  a  medium  range  retail  facility  are  under  development. 


MARKET  STREET  EAST  REDEVELOPMENT  PROJECT;  PHILADELPHIA,  PENNSYLVANIA 

ERA  served  as  marketing  and  development  consultant  for  the  Market  Street 
East  redevelopment  program.  This  project  involved  the  clearance  and 
intensive  rebuilding  of  a  ten-block  area  in  Center  City,  Philadelphia. 
The  result  will  be  a  multi-level  Transportation  Mall  complex,  including 
an  underground  rail  tunnel  and  commuter  terminal,  retail  shopping 
arcades,  theaters,  several  office  buildings,  a  hotel,  parking 
structures,  offstreet  bus  loading  facilities,  and  direct  connection  with 
existing  subway  systems.  All  of  these  uses  will  be  integrated  by  means 
of  an  enclosed  concourse.  Private  structures  will  contain  approximately 
seven  million  square  feet  of  office  space  and  more  than  one  million 
square  feet  of  retail  space. 

Total  investment,  upon  completion,  will  reach  $800  million.  Portions  of 
the  project  that  have  been  completed  include  a  new  Gimbels  Department 
Store,  four-level  retail  mall  connecting  the  new  store  with  an  existing 
store  containing  200,000  square  feet  of  space,  and  250,000  square  feet 
of  specialty  retail  space. 

ERA'S  assignments  in  this  project  have  included,  among  others,  a 
determination  of  multi-year  market  support  for  the  commercial  and  retail 
district,  analysis  of  the  tunnel  connecting  the  region's  two  commuter 
railroads,  and  the  design  of  an  organization  to  manage  and  maintain 
public  and  common  areas  of  the  complex.  The  current  status  of  this 
project  is  marketed  by  the  completion  of  a  multi-tenant  office  building, 
the  current  development  of  a  new  department  store,  multi-level  specialty 
retail  complex,  a  climate-controlled  pedestrian  mall,  and  the  recent 
approval  of  funds  for  the  completion  of  the  commuter  rail  tunnel.  Most 
recently,  ERA  completed  an  extensive  study  of  the  effects  of  the  retail 
mall  on  the  Center  City  for  inclusion  in  the  Environmental  Impact 
Statement  on  the  project. 


RETAIL  STRATEGY;  MIAMI,  FLORIDA 

The  Downtown  Development  Authority  of  Miami,  Florida  has  recently 
retained  ERA  to  prepare  a  retail  marketing,  management,  and  financing 
strategy  for  Flagler  Street  in  downtown  Miami.  The  study  will  focus  on 
reinforcing  this  primary  retail  street  for  local  residents,  regional 
visitors,  and  tourists.  Specifically,  ERA  will  formulate  economic  goals 
and  objectives,  determine  existing  retail  conditions  and  trade 
characteristics,  establish  a  general  picture  of  the  Flagler  Street  CBD 
retail  market  potential,  and  prepare  recommendations  for  phased 
management,  financing  and  marketing  actions  to  be  implemented  in  the 
future. 


FANEUIL  HALL  MARKETPLACE;  BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 

The  Faneuil  Hall  Marketplace  complex,  originally  constructed  in  1928, 
through  the  adaptive  reuse  process  has  been  recycled  into  a  major 
specialty  retail/restaurant  and  office  complex  with  375,000  square  feet 
of  leasable  space.  Public  investment  in  this  significant  project 
exceeds  $12  million  with  private  financing  adding  an  additional  $30 
million.  ERA  served  as  consultant  to  the  James  W.  Rouse  Development 
organization  on  the  specialty  retail  uses  of  the  marketplace.  The 
retail  component  at  Faneuil  Hall  generates  retail/restaurant  sales  which 
are  more  than  double  the  typical  sales  volume  at  conventional  shopping 
centers. 


MARKET  AND  FINANCIAL  ANALYSIS  OF  BROADWAY  PLAZA;  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA 

Ogden  Development  Corporation  developed  the  well-known  Broadway  Plaza 
multi-use  complex  in  downtown  Los  Angeles,  which  contains  office 
buildings,  a  Hyatt  Regency  Hotel,  a  department  store,  and  a  retail 
concourse.  ERA  conducted  the  market  support  analyes  for  this  project 
and  also  developed  the  retail  mix  and  basic  leasing  plan  for  the  shops 
and  restaurant  in  the  complex,  including  specification  of  the  type  of 
tenant  for  each  shop,  the  amount  of  floor  area  for  each,  and  attainable 
rental  rates. 


DOWNTOWN  RETAIL  DEVELOPMENT  PLAN;  STAMFORD,  CONNECTICUT 

Economics  Research  Associates  was  retained  by  the  City  of  Stamford  to 
recommend  a  retail  development  program  for  downtown  Stamford  which  will 
mitigate  any  negative  impacts  on  existing  businesses  caused  by  a  million 
square  foot  downtown  shopping  mall  now  under  construction.  As  part  of 
this  analysis  ERA  surveyed  retail  merchants  in  the  Downtown,  projected 
the  level  of  supportable  new  space  in  the  Downtown,  and  assessed  the 
economic  impact  of  the  new  mall  on  existing  businesses.  ERA  developed  a 
retail  strategy  for  the  Downtown  to  promote  the  economic  well  being  of 


existing  merchants  through  promotional  campaigns,  recommended  changes  in 
pedestrian  and  vehicular  circulation,  and  linkages  to  the  new  mall. 


COMMUNITY  BUSINESS  RBVITALIZATION;  LOS  ANGELES  COUNTY,  CA 

In  October  of  1980,  ERA  began  an  intensive  6-month  community 
revitalization  study  involving  12  unincorporated  communities  in  Los 
Angeles  County,  California.  The  study  included  drawing  up  community 
profiles;  identifying  candidate  sites  for  the  Community  Business 
Revitalization  (CBR)  Program;  conducting  physical  inventories  of  each 
area;  preforming  household/consumer/merchant  surveys;  analyzing  the 
market  support  for  retail  development;  and  providing  a  series  of 
recommendations  for  the  establishment  of  a  CBR  program  in  each  of  the  12 
targeted  areas.  Based  on  the  results  of  this  study,  the  County  of  Los 
Angeles  is  currently  drawing  up  plans  for  the  implementation  of  the  CBR 
program  in  each  of  the  12  targeted  communities. 


INTERNATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  SHOPPING  CENTERS  PUBLICATION 

ERA  professionals  prepared  the  section  on  specialty  shopping  centers  for 
the  International  Council  of  Shopping  Centers'  1980  publication  entitled 
"Market  Research  for  Shopping  Centers."  This  book  contains  one  of  the 
most  comprehensive  studies  of  market  research  as  it  applies  to  the 
shopping  industry  and  in  effect  is  a  text  for  shopping  center  evaluation. 


DOWNTOWN  BURLINGTON  , RETAIL  DEVELOPMENT  STRATEGY;  BURLINGTON,  VERMONT 

ERA  completed  a  study  of  the  retail  development  potentials  to  be 
realized  as  a  result  of  proposed  transit  improvements  and  public 
amenities  in  downtown  Burlington.  ERA  completed  projections  of  market 
support  for  retail  developments  under  various  levels  of  public  and 
private  investment.  As  part  of  this  project,  ERA  also  completed  an 
analysis  of  the  economic  and  fiscal  impacts  generated  by  these 
developments  on  the  City  of  Burlington  and  the  likely  economic  impacts 
that  a  proposed  major  regional  shopping  center  would  have  on  the 
business  productivity  levels  and  future  retail  growth  potentials  in  the 
downtown.  A  comprehensive  retail  development  strategy  was  prepared 
which  formed  the  basis  for  the  establishment  of  the  Church  Street 
Marketplace  project.  The  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Administration  has 
committed  $5.7  million  for  public  infrastructure  improvements  in  the 
downtown  area. 


RETAIL  SPACE  IMPLEMENTATION  STRATEGIES  AT  ABC  ENTERTAINMENT  CENTER;  LOS 
ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA 

In  the  early  1970s,  ABC  developed  an  office/retail  complex  in  the 
Century  City  area  of  Los  Angeles  called  the  ABC  Entertainment  Center. 


ABC  subsequently  retained  ERA  to  define  an  implementation  program 
relative  to  the  remaining  retail  space.  ERA  identified  and  evaluated 
alternative  implementation  strategies  relative  to  a  number  of  issues, 
namely:  capital  improvements;  optimal  near-term  tenancy  potentials; 
long-terra  tenancy  objectives  and  opportunities;  and  management  structure 
to  achieve  tenancy  objectives. 


REVITALI2ATI0N  STRATEGY  FOR  DOWNTOWN  SAVANNAH;  CITY  OF  SAVANNAH,  GEORGIA 

ERA  completed  an  overall  economic  development  plan  for  the  downtown  area 
of  Savannah,  Georgia.  In  this  project,  ERA  prepared  analyses  of  the 
market  support  for  a  farmers'  market,  office,  retail  and  other  uses; 
conducted  shoppers  and  merchants  surveys;  and  identified  and  prepared  a 
prospectus  for  six  development  opportunities,  including  the  reuse  of  two 
historically  significant  buildings.  A  special  analysis  on  ways  to 
improve  retail  trade  on  Broughton  Street,  the  main  shopping  district  in 
the  downtown,  was  also  conducted. 


DOWNTOWN  REDEVELOPMENT  PLAN;  CITY  OF  GRAND  HAVEN,  MICHIGAN 

ERA  was  recently  retained  by  the  City  of  Grand  Haven,  Michigan  to 
conduct  a  comprehensive  downtown  revitalization  study.  This  analysis 
included  detailed  data  collection  of  population,  employment,  and  income 
trends,  in  order  to  project  the  market  potential  for  retail  goods  and 
services,  office  space,  hotel  accommodations,  and  housing. 


"YERBA  BUENA"  CONVENTION  CENTER;  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 

The  Redevelopment  Agency  of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco 
contracted  with  ERA  to  evaluate  the  economic  and  financial  performance 
of  the  275,000  square  foot  convention/exhibition  facilities  known  as  the 
Yerba  Buena  Center.  Major  components  of  the  public  facilities  program 
include:  exhibit  and  convention  facilities,  2  legitimate  theatres,  a 
museum,  retail  specialty  area,  and  2  parking  garages.  The  economic  and 
physical  environment  of  the  project  was  analyzed,  and  projected  use  and 
economic  performance  studies  were  conducted  for  each  proposed  component 
of  the  Center.  Based  on  these  analyses,  the  overall  performance  of  the 
Center  was  evaluated,  and  sensitivity  to  the  deletion  of  certain 
facilities  were  included. 


RETAIL  MARKET  STRATEGY;  HAYWOOD,  CALIFORNIA 

The  Taubman  Company,  Inc.  retained  Economics  Research  Associates  as  real 
estate  consultants  to  analyze  investment  options  in  their  88,000  square 
foot  retail  center  located  in  Haywood,  California.  The  Taubman  Company 
had  raised  serious  long-term  questions  regarding   the  physical  and 


functional  nature  of  the  subject  center,  which  was  built  in  1960.  To 
help  them  determine  the  best  development  plan,  ERA  examined  existing  and 
potential  market  support  for  uses  and  mix  of  uses  contemplated  by 
Taubman;  evaluated  the  physical  capacities  and  potential  constraints  of 
the  property  for  new  uses;  and  provided  advice  on  modifications 
considered  necessary  to  accelerate  market  penetration  and  financial 
capabilities  of  the  subject  property. 


NEIGHBORHOOD  RETAIL  REVITALIZATION;  SPRINGFIELD,  MA 

As  part  of  a  redevelopment  strategy  for  a  business  district  in 
Springfield,  Massachusetts,  ERA  was  retained  by  the  City  of  Springfield 
to  conduct  a  retail  market  evaluation.  The  study  involved  surveying 
area  businesses,  quantifying  market  opportunities  and  constraints,  and 
analyzing  potential  market  support  for  various  retail  and  service 
establishments  through  1985.  Based  on  the  analysis,  ERA  drew  up  an 
economic  revitalization  strategy  for  the  study  area. 


ECONOMIC  PLANNING  FOR  THE  UNDERGROUND  RETAIL  SHOPPING  CONCOURSE  AT 
ATLANTIC-RICHFIELD  PLAZA;  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA 

The  Atlantic-Richf ield  Plaza  is  a  two-level  underground  retail  shopping 
area  located  beneath  the  52-story  twin  tower  office  complex  developed  in 
downtown  Los  Angeles  for  the  Atlantic-Richf ield  corporate  headquarters 
and  Bank  of  America  Southern  California  headquarters.  The  total 
leasable  area  contained  in  the  underground  complex  is  some  155,000 
square  feet.  ERA  participated  in  original  physical  designing  and 
programming  of  leasing  by  conducting  shopper  surveys  and  market 
analysis.  These  served  as  a  basis  for  identifying  an  optimal  project 
physical  configuration  in  terms  of  tenancy  type,  size,  mix,  and 
locational  objectives. 


REVITALIZATION  PLANNING  FOR  THE  SOUTH  NORWALK  BUSINESS,  HISTORIC  AND 
WATERFRONT  DISTRICT;  NORWALK,  CONNECTICUT 

ERA  worked  with  a  team  of  architects  and  planners  on  a  strategy  to 
revitalize  this  deteriorating  waterfront  area  in  Norwalk,  Connecticut. 
ERA  analyzed  the  market  support  for  retail  development  along  two  major 
streets  containing  numerous  historically  significant  buildings.  ERA 
surveyed  merchants  in  the  study  area,  and  projected  supportable  levels 
of  retail  space  under  alternative  revitalization  scenarios.  ERA 
recommended  a  strategy  to  link  the  retail  area  with  waterfront  parcels, 
and  to  promote  retail  activity  in  the  study  area.  As  a  result  of  this 
planning  project,  major  street  and  sidewalk  improvements  are  under 
construction,  the  city  has  sold  key  historic  buildings  to  a  developer, 
and  renovations  are  underway.  ERA  also  analyzed  the  market  support  for 
the  reuse  of  older  buildings  for  residential  and  office  uses,  and  for 


the  development  of  a  maritime  center  including  an  aquarium  and  marine 
history  museum. 


DOt'^JTOWN  REVITALIZATION  STRATEGY;  KALAMAZOO,  MICHIGAN 

The  City  of  Kalamazoo,  Michigan  has  retained  ERA  to  develop  a  series  of 
strategies  to  revitalize  the  central  business  district.  This  project  is 
involving  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  markets  for  retail  goods  and 
services,  office  space,  hotel  accommodation,  and  housing  in  the  CBD.  ERA 
determined  the  market  potential  in  these  areas  and  recommended  ways  to 
make  the  downtown  more  competitive. 


WATERFRONT  DEVELOPMENT  STUDY;  NEWBURYPORT,  MASSACHUSETTS 

For  the  Newburyport  Redevelopment  Authority,  ERA  prepared  a  market  and 
financial  analysis  and  redevelopment  plan  for  a  prime  eight  acre 
redevelopment  site  on  Newburyport 's  waterfront.  Land  uses  which  were 
analyzed  included  mixed  income  residential  units,  a  waterfront 
inn/conference  center,  specialty  retail  facilities,  and  professional 
office  space.  Based  on  ERA's  evaluation,  a  "developer's  kit"  was 
compiled  for  the  purpose  of  attracting  a  qualified  developer  for  this 
major  project. 


REVITALIZATION  STRATEGY  FOR  CODMAN  SQUARE;  DORCHESTER,  MA 

ERA  is  involved  in  developing  a  revitalization  strategy  for  Codman 
Square  in  the  Dorchester  neighborhood  of  Boston.  Codman  Square  is  an 
older  neighborhood  business  district  which  has  steadily  declined,  due  to 
increased  shopping  center  competition,  population  decline,  and  social 
change  in  surrounding  neighborhoods.  As  part  of  this  study,  ERA  is 
analyzing  the  market  potentials  for  retail  and  office  development  in 
Codman  Square.  The  analysis  of  office  potentials  involves  the  survey  of 
office  developments  in  nine  of  the  city's  neighborhood  business 
districts,  in  order  to  develop  an  understanding  of  office  market  trends 
outside  of  the  downtown. 


RETAIL  CENTER  STUDY;  FREEHOLD  TOWNSHIP,  NEW  JERSEY 

Homart  Development  Co.  recently  retained  ERA  to  conduct  a  market  support 
study  for  a  proposed  1  million  square  foot  regional  shopping  center  in 
mid-state  New  Jersey.  This  project  involved  (1)  analyzing  the  trade 
area  population,  per  capita  income,  and  retail  sales  expenditures  for 
shopper  goods;  (2)  estimating  the  potential  of  the  proposed  center  to 
capture  trade  area  shoppers'  goods  expenditures;  and  (3)  calculating  the 
amount  of  department  store  and  mall  area  supportable  based  on  space 
planning  parameters  provided  by  Homart.  As  a  result  of  ERA's 
conclusions,  the  project  was  halted. 


C.B.D.  RETAIL  STUDY;  MBDFORD,  MASSACHUSETTS 

For  the  Medford  Community  Development  Authority,  ERA  prepared  an 
economic  evaluation  of  retail  and  office  uses  in  Medford  Square  with  an 
analysis  of  projected  supportable  retail  office  use  by  major  user 
categories.  This  study  was  used  as  a  basis  for  physical  redevelopment 
planning  within  the  Square.  Subsequent  work  assisted  the  implementation 
of  the  plan,  which  has  largely  been  completed. 


DOWNTOWN  MARKET  STUDY;  WESTFIELD,  MASSACHUSETTS 

As  the  basis  for  an  overall  revitalization  plan  in  downtown  Westfield, 
Economics  Research  Associates  completed  a  detailed  market  and  economic 
evaluation  of  this  business  district.  The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to 
quantify  the  existing  and  projected  market  potentials  for  residential, 
retail,  and  office  uses  in  the  study  area.  This  study,  which  was 
prepared  for  Westfield  200  a  local  private  business  organization,  is 
currently  being  utilized  to  encourage  the  City  administration  and 
private  individuals  and  groups  to  support  efforts  to  rehabilitate  this 
vital  center. 


CBD  STUDY;  CITY  OF  REVERE,  MASSACHUSETTS 

The  Central  Business  District  of  Revere,  MA  was  suffering  from  intense 
competition  by  outlying  shopping  malls.  ERA  measured  market  demand  for 
retailing  and  office  space  and  made  land  use  recommendations  to 
stimulate  revitalization  for  a  key  set  of  core  downtown  parcels.  ERA 
also  drafted  a  letter  to  supermarket  chains  to  appraise  them  of  a 
retailing  opportunity  in  Revere 's  downtown.  Subsequently  a  major 
discount  drug  store  occupied  an  important  vacant  store. 


RETAIL  IMPACT  ANALYSIS  AND  DEVELOPMENT  STRATEGY;  ATTLEBORO,  MASSACHUSETTS 

ERA  was  retained  by  the  Mayor  of  Attleboro  to  analyze  the  economic  and 
fiscal  impacts  of  the  proposed  750,000  square  foot  regional  shopping 
center  which  would  be  located  within  the  city  limits.  Specific 
attention  was  given  to  the  impacts  which  would  be  realized  by  downtown 
retail  establishments  as  a  result  of  the  proposed  mall.  Based  upon  this 
comprehensive  impact  evaluation,  an  affirmative  downtown  strategy  was 
prepared.  In  addition,  recommendations  for  the  development  programming 
of  the  regional  mall  were  given  to  the  city  administration  to  be  used  as 
a  basis  for  negotiating  with  the  prospective  developers  of  this  major 
commercial  complex.  As  a  result  of  ERA's  efforts,  a  downtown 
revitalization  strategy  has  been  initiated  by  local  merchants,  property 
owners,  and  the  public  sector. 


STATION  SQUARE;  PITTSBURGH,  PENNSYLVANIA 

ERA  was  retained  by  the  Pittsburgh  History  and  Landmarks  Foundation  to 
determine  the  feasibility  of  converting  the  Pittsburgh  and  Lake  Erie 
Railroad  Station  into  a  multi-use  commercial  complex,  including  a 
specialty  shopping  center,  hotel,  and  office  buildings.  Specifically, 
ERA  assessed  market  conditions,  recommended  appropriate  project  scope 
and  developed  financial  parameters  for  this  major  restoration  project. 
Station  Square  opened  the  specialty  center  portion  of  the  development  in 
October  1979.  Initial  reports  on  this  downtown  center  are  encouraging. 
Subsequent  phases  of  the  project  include  a  major  300-room  hotel  and 
conversion  of  the  original  railroad  station  building  into  250,000  square 
feet  of  office  space.  The  conversion  of  this  historic  downtown  railroad 
complex  is  unique  and  points  up  the  increasing  trend  to  the  reuse  of  old 
buildings  as  downtown  specialty  shopping  and  entertainment  centers. 


MATTAWOMAN  NEW  TOWN  CENTER;  PRINCE  GEORGE"S  COUNTY,  MARYLAND 

ERA  was  engaged  by  a  joint  venture  of  J.C.  Penney,  Montgomery  Ward,  and 
the  Melvin  Simon  Development  Company  to  analyze  market  potentials  and 
public  impact  projections  for  the  creation  of  a  new  town  center  in  the 
vicinity  of  Routes  301  and  5  in  southern  Prince  George's  County, 
Maryland.  Our  initial  work  in  1976  involved  determination  of  current 
and  future  market  support  and  land  absorption  analyses  for  each 
component  of  the  project — residential,  commercial,  and  retail.  ERA  was 
retained  to  revise  the  retail  component  in  1979.  The  project  is  under 
development. 


THE  NORTH  AREA  ARTERY  PROJECT;  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  DEVELOPMENT  IN 
CHARLESTOWN;  CHARLESTOWN,  MA 

Massachusetts  is  currently  reconstructing  the  northern  portion  of  the 
major  highway  system  running  through  the  greater  Boston  area.  (This 
highway  is  referred  to  as  the  Central  Artery.)  The  existing  elevated 
expressway  interchange  is  being  relocated  thus  making  available  nearly 
12  acres  of  developable  land  in  the  Charlestown  area. 

The  Massachusetts  Department  of  Public  Works,  in  conjunction  with 
engineering  and  design  consultants,  retained  ERA  to  examine  and  evaluate 
the  proposed  development  parcels  from  a  development  economics 
perspective,  to  outline  mechanisms  and  strategies  for  development  of  the 
parcels,  and  to  look  at  joint  development  opportunities  within  the 
delineated  project  study  area. 


LYNN  BLUE  LINE  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  STUDY;  LYNN,  MASSACHUSETTS 

This  study  evaluated  the  economic/fiscal  impact  of  the  extension  of  the 
Blue  Line  to  Lynn,  Massachusetts.   In  this  study,  ERA  analyzed  the 


impact  of  a  subway  terminal  and  park  and  ride  facility  on  the  economic 
development  of  the  downtown  area  of  Lynn.  The  report  included  an 
analysis  of  existing  land  use  patterns  and  building  conditions,  and  a 
strategy  for  commercial  district  revitalization.  Techniques  to  maximize 
the  value-capture  potential  of  transit  station  development  were  also 
evaluated. 


HARBOR  DEVELOPMENT  PLAN;  GLOUCESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS 

ERA  provided  economic  and  organizational  assistance  as  the  basis  for  a 
Harbor  Development  Plan  in  Gloucester,  Massachusetts.  Specific  tasks 
included  the  inventory  of  475  parcels  located  on  the  waterfront  to 
determine  land  use,  employment  and  assessed  valuation  for  planning 
purposes.  ERA  projected  land  use  demand  by  SIC  Industry  with  special 
attention  given  to  the  tourism,  fishing  and  food  processing  industries. 

An  important  aspect  of  the  study  has  been  the  assessment  of  the 
relationship  of  potential  specialty  retailing  at  the  waterfront  to 
estalished  downtown  retailing  located  one  block  away. 


LO\VELL  URBAN  NATIONAL  CULTURAL  PARK;  LOWELL,  MASSACHUSETTS 

As  part  of  a  multi-disciplinary  consulting  team,  ERA  provided  valuable 
economic  input  into  the  creation  of  the  Lowell  N.C.P.  master  plan.  The 
principal  objectives  of  this  planning  process  were  to  preserve, 
interpret,  develop  and  use  the  architecture  and  heritage  of  Lowell, 
Massachusetts,  the  first  planned  industrial  city  in  America  and 
birthplace  of  the  Industrial  Revolution. 

Specifically,  ERA  was  retained  to  analyze  the  regional  economic  base  and 
project  supportable  square  footage  for  such  land  uses  as 
retail/commercial,  housing,  and  industrial.  The  adaptive  use  potentials 
of  mill  buildings  was  analyzed  in  the  study  area  in  addition  to  an 
evaluation  of  tourist  flow  and  impact  on  development  scenarios. 


MBTA  REAL  ESTATE  SYSTEM;  MASSACHUSETTS 

The  Massachusetts  Bay  Transportation  Authority,  in  an  effort  to  utilize 
its  real  property  to  increase  system  reserves,  has  retained  ERA  as  its 
real  estate  consultants.  This  comprehensive  study  will  involved 
preparing  an  inventory  of  all  real  property  in  the  MBTA  system; 
collecting  pertinent  information  of  use  to  persons  within  the  system  who 
work  with  real  estate;  interviewing  MBTA  decision  makers  to  ascertain 
real  property  information  needs;  creating  a  real  property  information 
system  (which  will  include  a  list  of  all  the  system  holdings  and  their 
disposition) ;  and  identifying  land  development  opportunities. 


BOSTON  MARINE  INDUSTRIAL  PARK;  BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 

For  the  Massachusetts  Government  Land  Bank,  ERA  analyzed  the  economic 
development  plan  for  the  reuse  of  the  South  Boston  Naval  Annex  prepared 
by  the  Economic  Development  and  Industrial  Commission  of  Boston.  The 
plan  sets  forth  the  planning  parameters  determined  by  EDIC  to  be 
appropriate  for  the  subject  property  as  a  marine  industrial  park.  Prior 
to  proceeding  with  the  acquisition  of  the  property  for  eventual  sale  to 
EDIC,  the  Massachusetts  Government  Land  Bank  retained  ERA  to  analyze  the 
market  potentials  and  financial  feasibility  of  the  devleopment  plan 
contemplated  by  EDIC.  Based  on  ERA's  recommendations,  the  Government 
Land  Bank  purchased  the  property  from  the  U.S.  General  Services 
Administration  for  $4.7  million.  The  property  was  then  transferred  to 
the  City  of  Boston  for  use  as  the  Boston  Marine  Industrial  Park. 


DOWNTOI'fN  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  STUDY;  GLOUCESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS 

ERA  was  retained  to  evaluate  market  parameters  for  retail,  office, 
residential,  marina  and  hotel  uses  in  the  seriously  deteriorated 
downtown/waterfront  area  of  Gloucester.  The  specific  objectives  of  the 
study  were  to  develop  ten-year  projections  of  demand  for  each  land  use 
category  in  the  downtown  area;  analyze  the  impact  of  the  tourist  market 
potential  on  business  activity  in  the  downtown;  determine  reuse 
potentials  of  upper  floor  commercial  space;  evaluate  the  potentials  of 
attracting  a  junior  department  store  to  the  downtown;  and  analyze  ways 
public-private  initiatives  could  influence  the  market  potentials  for 
uses  being  analyzed. 


HARBOR  SITE  REDEVELOPMENT;  SALEM,  MASSACHUSETTS 

ERA  determined  marketable  alternative  uses  for  a  key  site  on  Salem 
Harbor  for  the  City  of  Salem,  Massachusetts.  Market  support  data  was 
employed  in  developing  a  use  scheme  which  involved  joint  use  and 
participation  by  hotel,  marina,  restaurant,  office,  and  retail 
facilities.  A  major  consideration  was  Salem's  economic  infrastructure 
and  the  City's  long-range  goals.  As  part  of  this  project,  a  unique 
"developer's  kit"  was  prepared  to  interest  potential  bidders  and  a 
financial  feasibility  study  was  completed.  In  the  summer  of  1979,  the 
restaurant,  office,  marina  and  retail  facilities  opened. 


BOSTON  NAVAL  SHIPYARD  REUSB/COST-BBNEFIT  EVALUATION;  BOSTON, 
MASSACHUSETTS 

This  study  was  an  extensive  analysis  of  reuse  potentials  for  the  Boston 
Naval  Shipyard  and  the  South  Boston  Naval  Annex.  The  Boston  Economic 
Development  Authority  contracted  with  a  multi-disciplinary  consulting 
team  to  prepare  and  examine  reuse  alternatives  to  insure  that  full 


development  potentials  for  the  subject  properties  are  realized.  ERA's 
work  in  Phase  I  consisted  of  a  determination  of  market  support  for 
industrial,  office,  commercial,  shipbuilding,  containerport,  and 
residential  uses  on  the  property.  Phase  II  consisted  of  an  analysis  of 
five  development  alternatives,  including  the  fiscal  impact  of  each  plan 
on  the  City,  and  the  determination  of  a  marketable  development  plan.  A 
detailed  benefit-cost  analysis  was  conducted  for  this  study  for  each  of 
the  land  use  alternatives. 
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DECISION  RESEARCH  COPORATION  QUALIFICATIONS 

Decision  Research  Corporation  (DRC)  has  conducted  numerous  market 
research  studies  for  retail  establishments  in  the  Boston  area  using 
telephone  interviews,  store/mail  intercept,  and  focus  group  techniques. 
Studies  have  included  work  on  the  following  areas: 


traffic 

store  and  corproate  image 

custom  segmentation 

new  product/service  development 

communication  strategy 

media  use 

demographic  analyses  of  customers  and  non-customers 

attitude  and  awareness  studies 

advertising  tracking 


Listed  below  is  a  sampling  of  recent  DRC  Boston  area  retail 
clients.  Further  descriptions  of  DRC  capabilities  and  representative 
studies  follow. 


Store  24 

ADAP 

Dunkin  Donuts 

Stops  &  Shop  Supermarkets 

Purity  Supreme  Supermarkets 

First  National  Bank  of  Boston 

Shawmut  Bank 

Bay  Banks 

New  England  Merchants  National  Bank 

Stouffers  Restaurants 

Holiday  Inns 

Collonade  Hotel 

Jonny  Appleseed 


DECISION  RESEARCH  CORPORATION 


DRC  specializes  in  primary  research  services  for  busi- 
ness, for  public  officials,  and  for  the  media. 

DRC's  custom  research  concerns  the  attitudes  and  actions 
of  specific  populations,  their  motivations  and  market  be- 
havior.  Both  quantitative  and  qualitative  research  approaches 
are  available  to  clients. 

•  For  business,  DRC  services  provide  information 
for  assessments  and  decisions  regarding  market 
definition  and  strategy,  product  performance 
and  potential,  distribution,  package  design, 
media  use,  advertising,  credit  classifications, 
and  corporate  image. 

•  For  public  officials,  DRC  services  provide 
information  for  decisions  based  on  the  opinions 
of  constituents  concerning  social,  political, 
and  economic  issues  as  well  as  on  descriptive 
and  demographic  data. 

•  For  the  media — publishers  and  broadcasters  --DRC 
provides  timely  sampling  of  public  attitudes  on 
news  developments,  viewer  surveys  to  assess 
popularity  of  and  attitudes  toward  television 
shows,  and  qualitative  evaluations  of  pro- 
gramming efforts. 

Identification  of  meaningful  patterns  of  group  attitudes 
and  actions  in  such  varied  fields  calls  for  a  highly  skilled, 
mult idisciplinary  staff  and  the  use  of  a  wide  range  of  survey 
and  statistical  techniques.  The  DRC  professional  staff  in- 
cludes specialists  with  advanced  degrees  in  business,  econom- 
ics, social  science,  public  relations,  law,  and  government. 

Surveys  recently  completed  by  DRC  that  are  representative 
of  the  range  of  its  services  are  described  below.   Several 
involved  the  identification  of  motivations  and  behavior  as 
well  as  opinion  measurement.   Others  involved  dealing  simul- 
taneously with  several  different  populations  and  required  the 
use  of  an  interviewing  staff  specifically  trained  to  work  with 
corporate  executives  and  professionals. 
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TYPICAL  SURVEY  PROCEDURE 


1.  Research  Design--In  consultation  with  the  client,  DRC 
defines  as  precisely  as  possible  the  scope  and  purpose  of  the 
proposed  survey  and  determines  the  type  of  questionnaire, 
sampling,  and  statistical  method(s)  that  will  yield  the  most 
useful  data. 

2.  Questionnaire  Draf ting--The  instrument  is  prepared  by 
the  project  director  and  frequently  involves  conducting 
discussion  (focused)  groups  to  ensure  coverage  of  all  relevant 
issues.   Following  review  within  DRC,  the  instrument  is  sub- 
mitted to  the  client  for  approval.   It  is  then  pretested  by 
DRC  to  ensure  its  operational  effectiveness,  integrity  of 
design,  and  conformance  with  coding  requirements. 

3.  Sample  Design — Concurrent  with  preparation  of  the 
survey  instrument,  a  sample  is  designed  by  the  technical  di- 
rector on  the  basis  of  the  relevant  population(s)  and  level  of 
statistical  precision  required.   The  sample  is  constructed  to 
provide  results  applicable  to  the  relevant  population. 

4.  Interviewing--DRC  maintains  a  large  staff  of  inter- 
viewers, extensively  trained  by  DRC  and  qualified  to  handle 
all  types  of  interviewing  requirements — personal,  executive, 
group,  intercept,  etc.   The  firm  has  specialized  in  the  de- 
velopment of  telephone  interviewing  techniques  that,  through  a 
training  course,  specific  briefings,  and  continuous  super- 
vision, provide  exceptional  levels  of  quality  and  reliability 
control.   A  large  telephone  bank  with  national  WATS  coverage 
is  maintained  at  DRC  headquarters. 

5.  Editing  and  Coding — All  completed  questionnaires  are 
reviewed  by  a  supervisor  to  ensure  proper  recording.   Open- 
ended  questions  are  coded  by  trained  personnel  under  super- 
vision.  The  codes  are  personally  reviewed  and  approved  by  the 
coding  director  who  makes  all  final  decisions. 
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6.   Data  Processing — All  data  reduction  (including  100 
percent  verification)  and  programming  are  performed  by  DRC  to 
ensure  quality  control  in  the  context  of  a  full  understanding 
of  the  client's  particular  requirements.   DRC  maintains  data 
reduction  facilities  in-house,  employs  a  variety  of  analytical 
software  packages  (including  SPSS,  SAS ,  and  CROSSTABS)  and 
uses  outside  computer  services.   Multivariate  analyses  are 
available  to  clients,  including  regression,  factor  analysis, 
and  cluster  analysis. 

7.   Analysis--The  goal  of  analysis  is  to  fully  delineate 
all  data  pertinent  to  the  client's  objectives.   To  this  end, 
DRC  is  familiar  with  many  statistical  methodologies  applicable 
to  survey  research.   Equally  important,  the  special  experience 
of  the  staff  in  marketing  and  business,  statistics,  behavioral 
sciences,  law,  and  politics  allows  for  in-depth  interpretation 
of  the  data  beyond  mere  reportage.   Thus,  the  analysis  is 
contoured  to  the  client's  needs  and  perspectives.   (When  nec- 
essary for  analytical  work,  DRC  can  draw  on  the  substantial 
capabilities  of  its  affiliate  firms —  Temple,  Barker  8c  Sloane, 
management  consultants,  and  Applied  Decision  Systems,  computer 
modeling  and  forecast  specialists.) 


FOCUSED  GROUPS 


DRC  specializes  in  focused  group  research.   A  special 
division  headed  by  Dr.  Fredericka  Baytos  offers  a  full  range 
of  services. 

DRC  has  a  focused  group  facility  at  its  Lexington  head- 
quarters.  The  facility  includes  all  necessary  equipment  with 
an  observation  room  designed  to  comfortably  seat  12  people. 
It  is  available  with  or  without  a  moderator. 


Our  moderators  include  Dr.  Baytos  and  Mr.  Duboff  who  have 
extensive  experience  in  group  moderation.   They  follow  a  model 
of  non-directiveness  to  encourage  the  group  to  volunteer  sin- 
cere responses  without  the  influence  of  direct  questioning, 
and  have  developed  several  new  techniques  involving  the  use  of 
role  modeling  and  projection. 

DRC  also  provides  recruitment  of  participants  for  ses- 
sions designed  to  solicit  people  who  have  not  previously  been 
members  of  a  focused  group. 

In  the  past,  DRC  has  conducted  groups  to  evaluate: 

Salespeople's  opinions  about  their  company 
and  job. 

Potential  customers'  feelings  about  a  new  pro- 
duct , 

Attitudes  toward  developmental  disabilities, 

Attitudes  toward  television  shows  and  person- 
alities , 

Reactions  to  advertisements  and  proposed  copy, 

Opinions  of  nurses  and  doctors  concerning  medi- 
cal needs  and  products, 

(Mock)  jurors'  opinions  about  a  legal  case,  and 

Travelers'  opinions  about  commercial  lodging. 


REPRESENTATIVE  STUDIES 


For  an  automobile  manufacturer,  a  series  of 
quarterly  surveys  conducted  over  several  years 
among  recent  purchasers  to  determine: 

— Buyer  motivations  and  perceptions  with 
respect  to  purchase, 

--Competitive  brands  considered  and  re- 
jected and  the  reasons  therefor, 

— Customer  satisfaction  with  both  product 
and  service,  and 

--Dealer  effectiveness. 

For  a  major  manufacturer  of  electrical  and 
other  industrial  products,  an  assessment  of  OEM 
buyers'  perceptions  of  the  quality  of  two  of 
its  product  lines,  which  involved: 

— Determining  the  relative  importance  of  a 
series  of  attributes  ascribed  to  each  of 
the  products, 

--Defining  and  measuring  minimum  accept- 
able levels  of  company  performance  for 
each  attribute, 

--Relating  the  attributes  to  overall  ven- 
dor images  and  comparing  the  performance 
of  the  client  and  competitive  manu- 
facturers with  respect  to  the  attri- 
butes, and 

--Obtaining  overall  product  and  perfor- 
mance evaluations  for  each  major 
manufacturer . 

For  a  state  energy  office,  an  assessment  of  the 
effectiveness  of  an  educational  campaign  aimed 
at  the  consumer  oil  heat  market  in  terms  of 
impact  on  both  consumer  awareness  and  purchase 
of  several  energy-efficient  products  and  ser- 
vices.  Control  and  treatment  areas  were  sur- 
veyed before  and  after  the  campaign  to  enable 
statistical  measurement  of  the  program's  impact 
exclusive  of  outside  influences. 


•  For  a  public  utility,  a  statistical  analysis  of 
its  credit  classification  system  in  order  to 
derive  formulas  for  accurately  classifying  new 
customers  on  the  basis  of  credit  risk.   In 
addition,  a  number  of  customer  surveys  were 
performed  in  the  areas  of  energy  conservation 
behavior  and  customer  complaints. 

•  For  a  national  hotel  chain,  a  survey  to  as- 
sess: 

— The  size  and  composition  of  the 
lodging  market, 

--The  nature  of  the  lodging  decision, 
and 

--The  impact  of  price/value  trade- 
offs . 

•  For  a  major  manufacturer  of  hospital  and  con- 
sumer products,  several  qualitative  research 
projects  with  medical  specialists  in  the  area- 
of  new  product  development,  and  a  number  of 
quantitative  studies  aimed  at  determining  mar- 
ket size,  market  share,  and  product/advertising 
awareness. 

•  For  an  international  manufacturer  of  home  ap- 
pliances and  sewing  machines,  various  qualita- 
tive and  quantitative  studies  dealing 

with: 

--Customer  satisfaction, 

--Product  conceptualization  and  price  percep- 
tion, 

--Customer  comprehension  of  instructional  ma- 
terials 

— Industrial  equipment — for  example,  esti- 
mation of  market  demand,  product/adver- 
tising awareness,  importance  of  product 
features,  perceptions  of  competitive 
products,  etc.,  and 

--Motivations,  decision  processes,  and 
behavior  leading  to  the  purchase  of  a 
major  home  appliance  in  order  to  deter- 
mine the  size  of  the  potential  market. 


•  For  a  major  optical   products  manufacturer,  a 
number  of  qualitative  and  quantitative  studies 
performed  in  several  phases  of  new  product 
development,  point-of-purchase  advertising 
concept  testing,  and  product  positioning  and 
pricing. 

•  For  a  number  of  regional  banks,  in-depth  sur- 
veys to  determine  marker  share,  customer  and 
noncustomer  profiles,  institution  image,  and 
attractiveness  of  existing  and  proposed  banking 
services. 

•  For  a  national  beverage  manufacturer  and  dis- 
tributor, several  taste  tests  involving  user 
perceptions  of  and  preferences  for: 

--New  products, 

--Product  reformulations,  and 

--Competitive  products. 

•  For  several  television  stations,  a  number  of 
polls  on  political  developments,  as  well  as 
polls  on  community  issues  that  served  as  back- 
ground material  for  feature  stories;   qualita- 
tive evaluation  of  various  programming  efforts; 
and  determination  of  viewer  habits  and  prefer- 
ences. 

•  For  a  regional  supermarket  chain,  a  series  of 
semiannual  surveys  to  determine  consumer  buying 
habits.   On  a  longitudinal  basis  the  survey 
established : 

— Market  share  by  competitor 

--Changes  in  chain  patronage  and  reasons 
therefor 

— Effectiveness  of  advertising  programs 
and 

--Customer  perceptions  of  the  client 
versus  competitors  on  such  factors 
as  pricing,  meat  quality,  cleanli- 
ness, courtesy,  and  stockage. 

•  For  various  advertising  agencies,  qualitative 
and  quantitative  studies  focusing  on: 

--Development  of  advertising  concepts, 

--Testing  copy,  and 

--Ad  effectiveness. 

•  For  several  law  firms,  surveys  and  focused 
groups  regarding  change  of  venue  motions  and 
jury  selection. 
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A  representative  list  of  commercial 
clients  served  by  DRC  includes: 


and  public  sector 


A81W  Root  Beer 
American  Optical 
Arnold  2t  Company 
Bausch  2t  Lomb 
Bay  Banks 
Bee ton-Dickinson 

Medical  Systems 
Blue  Cross/Blue  Shield 
Booz-Allen  &  Hamilton,  Inc. 
Boston  Gas  Company 
Cabot  Advertising 
Cahners  Publishing 
California  State  Racing  Board 
Cambridge  Consulting  Group 
Citicorp 

Combustion  Engineering 
Deere  &  Company 
Doremus  &  Company 
Educational  Communications/ 

Systems 
Environmental  Protection  Agency 
Fiat  Motors  of  North  America 
First  National  Bank  of  Boston 
General  Electric  Company 
General  Foods  Corporation 
Genesco 

Gillette  Company 
Harshe,  Rotman  &  Druck 
Hill,  Holliday,  Connors, 

Cosmopulos,  Inc. 


Holiday  Inns,  Inc. 
Humphrey,  Browning, 

MacDougall 
Jamesbury  Corporation 
J.  Walter  Thompson 
KDKA-TV 

Kendall  Company 
KYW-TV 

Ingalls  Associates 
Massachusetts  Division  of 

Employment  Security 
Massachusetts  State 

Energy  Office 
Massachusetts  Port  Authority 
Mullen  Advertising 
Norton  Company 
Polaroid  Company 
Rhode  Island  School 

of  Design 
Richardson-Merrill  Company 
Savings  Banks  Association 

of  New  York 
Shawmut  Bank  of  Boston 
Singer  Company 
Stop  &  Shop 
Trak  Skis 
Wang  Laboratories 
WBZ-TV 
WGBH-TV 
Westinghouse  Broadcasting 

Company 
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ROBERT  S.  DDBOFF,  J.D, 
GENERAL  MANAGER 


Mr.  Duboff  has  conducted  comprehensive  market  research  pro- 
jects for  Citibank,  Fiat  Motors  of  North  America,  Genesco,  the 
Kendall  Company,  Holiday  Inns,  and  Westinghouse  Broadcasting 
System.   He  has  also  moderated  numerous  focused  groups  and 
specializes  in  research  design  and  product  development. 

Mr.  Duboff's  training  began  in  1968  for  Louis  Harris  Associ- 
ates.  He  later  developed  the  Field  Department  for  Cambridge 
Survey  Research  in  1972  and  served  there  as  Field  Director  for 
two  years.   Prior  to  joining  DRC,  he  directed  his  own  market 
research  company  and  has  done  extensive  work  for  statewide 
political  campaigns,  legal  groups,  consumer  groups,  and  a 
Boston  television  station  for  which  he  is  presently  an  on-air 
commentator. 

Mr.  Duboff's  membership  in  the  Massachusetts  Bar  Association 
has  led  to  several  studies  in  support  of  trial  efforts.   He 
has  taught  courses  in  research,  most  recently  at  Boston 
University's  School  of  Public  Communication,  and  written  for 
such  journals  as  the  Suffolk  Law  Review,  Boston  Magazine,  and 
New  York  Magazine. 

Mr.  Duboff  is  a  graduate  of  Amherst  College  (magna  cum  laude) 
and  Harvard  Law  School. 


ERIC  ALMQDIST,  Ph.D. 
TECHNICAL  DIRECTOR 


Dr.  Alraquist  is  a  specialist  in  the  analysis  of  social  survey- 
data  and  in  applied  social  scientific  research.   As  DRC's 
technical  director,  he  oversees  the  design  of  quantitative 
studies  and  the  statistical  analyses  of  survey  findings. 

As  a  project  director,  Dr.  Almquist  has  conducted  studies  for 
Fiat  Motors,  the  First  National  Bank  of  Boston,  Boston  Gas 
Company,  the  Kendall  Company,  Combustion  Engineering,  and  the 
Virginia  State  Corporation  Commission.   He  is  particularly 
involved  in  the  application  of  advanced  statistical  techniques 
to  novel  market  research  problems. 

Prior  to  joining  DRC,  Dr.  Almquist  was  with  Boston  Univer- 
sity's Office  of  Analytical  Studies  and  Planning,  where  he  was 
responsible  for  the  university's  social  and  economic  research, 
including  admissions  surveys  and  an  econometric  model  of 
professional  salaries. 

Dr.  Almquist  received  his  B.A.  from  Stanford,  and  his  M.A. 
and  Ph.D.  (in  anthropology)  from  Boston  University.   He  was 
trained  in  social  statistics  at  the  University  of  Essex  in 
England.   A  1975  recipient  of  a  Social  Science  Research  Coun- 
cil Foreign  Area  Fellowship,  he  has  presented  and  published 
several  papers. 
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FREDERICKA  J.  BAYTOS ,  Ph.D. 
DIRECTOR  OF  QUALITATIVE  RESEARCH 


Dr.  Baytos  directs  DRC's  qualitative  research  efforts.   She  is 
an  experienced  focused  group  moderator  who  has  conducted  re- 
search for  such  companies  as  Singer,  Holiday  Inns,  Data  Gener- 
al, The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston,  Genesco,  and  Westing- 
house  Broadcasting  Company.   She  has  conducted  research  in  the 
areas  of  new  product  development,  advertising,  program  evalua- 
tion, executive  decision  making,  television  programming,  and 
social  issues. 

Dr.  Baytos 's  background  includes  qualitative  and  quantitative 
research  in  social  relations  and  organizational  structure. 
She  has  served  as  a  researcher  for  the  Equal  Employment  Advi- 
sory Council  in  conjunction  with  General  Motors  Corporation, 
for  which  she  assisted  in  the  development  and  eventual  publi- 
cation of  a  handbook  that  examines  the  labor  force  with  res- 
pect to  demographic  and  behavioral  characteristics.   She  has 
also  served  as  a  member  of  Ohio  State  University's  Survey 
Research  Services. 

Dr.  Baytos  received  a  B.A.  from  Daemen  College  and  M.A.  and 
Ph.D.  degrees  in  sociology  from  Ohio  State  University.   She  is 
a  member  of  the  Pi  Gamma  Mu  Social  Science  Honor  Society  and 
the  American  Sociological  Association. 
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STEPHEN  M.  BILLIG 
SENIOR  RESEARCH  ASSOCIATE 


Mr.  Billig  serves  as  a  project  director  in  a  number  of  re- 
search areas.   He  is  also  an  internal  consultant  in  the  area 
of  data  processing. 

As  a  project  director,  Mr.  Billig  has  conducted  product  and 
concept  tests  for  consumer  products  firms,  advertising  track- 
ing studies,  and  image  and  awareness  studies.   He  has 
conducted  studies  in  the  banking  and  computer  industries.   In 
his  consulting  role,  he  is  involved  in  the  development  of 
specialized  data  processing  applications  both  for  clients  and 
for  internal  purposes. 

Prior  to  joining  DRC,  Mr.  Billig  conducted  and  participated  in 
numerous  research  programs  in  the  areas  of  education,  eco- 
nomics, transportation,  and  health.   He  holds  an  M.A.  in  soci- 
ology from  Tufts  University  and  a  B.S.  in  biology  from  Buck- 
nell  University. 
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SUPPORT  DOCUMENTS 


WtChaiii  Store  Age 


wiih  Shopping  CenierAge 

The  newsmagamine  tor  retait  operations 


SEPTEMBER,  1978 


Saving  downtown; 
Government  courts  retailers 


Retailers  and  private  develop- 
ers are  being  courted  by  Federal, 
state  and  city  leaders  as  key  ele- 
ments in  resuscitating  the  nation's 
failing  downtowns. 

At  a  recent  conference  spon- 
sored by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Transportation  (D.O.T.)  and  the 
Urban  Land  Institute,  mayors  and 
other  officials  from  places  like  Chi- 
cago, Houston,  Los  Angeles  and 
New  York  were  there  trymg  to  sell 
retailers  and  other  businesses  on 

Federal  programs, 
city  aid  spur 
private  developers 

their  cities.  Their  message  was 
clear:  While  urban  revitalization 
may  be  a  Carter  Administration 
top  domestic  priority,  the  task  is 
too  vast  to  be  done  without  private 
capital. 

The  Federal  Government  is 
eager  to  fund  certain  downtown 
projects,  but  only  when  there's  a 
solid  financial  commitment  from  a 
private  developer.  Accordingly, 
Federal  agencies,  especially  D.O.T. 
and  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  (H.U.D.), 
are  extending  funds  available  for 
joint  development. 

H.U.D.,  whose  $12.5  billion 
Community  Development  Block 
Grant  program  for  distressed  cit- 
ies is  the  Government's  biggest 
single  source  of  economic  and  com- 
munity  development  funding, 
hopes  to  raise  its  Urban  Develop- 
ment Action  Grant  Program — cur- 
rently at  $1.2  billion  over  three 
years — by  more  than  $400  million 
a  year.  The  proposal  is  before  Con- 
gress. 

Cities,  too,  are  beginning  to 
offer  a  wide  range  of  incentives  to 
developers,  such  as  special  tax 


breaks  and  rent  considerations  to 
bring  business  back  downtown. 

All  this  is  a  happy  courtship  for 
retailers,  many  of  whom  are  find- 
ing the  suburbs  not  as  alluring  as 
they  once  were,  with  their  fre- 
quently saturated  markets,  lengthy 
environmental  entanglements  and 
occasional  state  laws  deliberately 
stemming  new  sewer  lines,  utilities 
and  highways  to  discourage  further 
out-migration. 

What's  more,  city  retailing  can 
be  far  more  lucrative  than  its  sub- 
urban counterparts:  Philadel- 
phia's Gallery,  a  joint  development 
between  the  city  and  Rouse  Co., 


boasts  of  sales  averaging  $350/sq. 
ft.,  nearly  three  times  greater  than 
suburban  mall  figures. 

Developers  and  retailers  say 
they  can't  execute  urban  projects 
alone,  and  that  the  help  of  city  offi- 
cials is  crucial  to  expedite  the  ap- 
proval process,  provide  costly 
parking  facilities  and  street  and 
utility  improvements,  condemn 
land  that's  necessary  for  the  devel- 
opment and  sometimes  to  infuse 
additional  capital. 

Most  agree  that  downtown  shop- 
ping can't  plug  a  city's  draining 
economy  by  itself,  such  vital  signs 
as  housing  and  office  buildings 


The  Gallery  in  Philadelphia  has  been  a  spectacular  success 


Downtown  Culver  City,  Calif.,  before  (above)  and  after  (below) 
development  of  the  Fox  Hills  Mall. 


also  need  to  be  there.  In  addition, 
some  smaller  cities  whose  retail 
needs  are  adequately  satisfied  in 
the  suburbs  may  not  be  able  to 
support  a  downtown  mall  or  new 
department  store.  "Retail,"  says 
Mathias  J.  DeVito,  president  of 
Rouse  Co.,  "has  got  to  serve  the 
vitality  that's  there,  not  the  other 
way  around." 

Transportation  also  plays  a 
key  role  to  the  vitality  of  city  retail- 
ing by  linking  the  site  to  other 
parts  of  the  downtown  and  to  the 
suburbs;  the  trip  downtown  should 
be  fast,  cheap  and  simple,  experts 
agree.  "The  solution  to  a  city's 
transportation  problems  directly 
affects  the  economic  vitality  of  the 
city,"  according  to  Brock  Adams, 
Secretary  of  'Transportation.  "We 
can't  have  an  effective  urban  pol- 
icy without  an  effective  transpor- 
tation policy." 

This  symbiotic  relationship  is 
demonstrated  by  Woodward  & 
Lothrop's  Washington,  D.C.  flag- 
ship, where  the  adjacent  Metro 
subway  station  draws  in 
1,600-1,700  additional  lunchtime 
shoppers.  A  company  official  esti- 
mates as  many  as  25%  of  all  cus- 
tomers arrive  by  subway. 

Essentially,  cities  are  more  con- 
cerned with  a  project's  impact  on 
the  entire  economy  than  its  singu- 
lar successes.  "Retail  plans  should 
fit  in  with  the  retailing  in  the  area, 
to  accomplish  net  economic  growth 
in  the  downtown,"  advises  Mel  A. 


Gamzon,  an  urban  real  estate 
economist  and  senior  associate  of 
Economics  Research  Associates' 
Boston  office.  "Once  the  public  sec- 
tor understands  that  the  retailer  is 
proposing  something  that  isn't 
competitive  with  what's  already 
there,  but  is  complementary  and 
compatible,  it's  a  lot  easier  for 
these  proposals  to  be  effectuated 
in  a  speedy  way." 

Larry  Robinson,  president  of 
J.  B.  Robinson  Co.,  a  Cleveland- 
based  jewelry  chain,  and  president 
of  his  city's  Citizens'  League,  says 
that  joint  retail  development  calls 
for  strong  political  leadership  that 
understands  the  importance  of 
such  projects  and  knows  how  to 
implement  them;  commitment  and 
support  of  local  business  leaders, 
and  skillful  developers  who  are 
sensitive  to  the  city's  complexion. 

"We  can't  exist  without  each 
other,"  says  Edwin  K.  Hoffman, 
chairman  of  Woodward  &  Lothrop, 
"And  the  people  in  city  govern- 
ment are  more  economics-minded 
than  they  used  to  be;  they  better 
understand  the  need  to  get  these 
things  done  with  more  haste  than 
they  used  to  and  are  more  willing 
to  cut  off  some  of  the  roadblocks 
that  used  to  exist." 

Retailers  and  developers  in- 
volved in  joint  projects  say  their 
city  partners  are  more  receptive 
and  open-minded  than  in  previous 
years.  "Private  developers  know 
best  about  the  business  they're  in," 


responds  Joseph  Vitt,  development 
director  for  the  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
Development  Department.  "We  try 
to  tie  their  project  into  other  proj- 
ects— offices,  parking  and  pedes- 
trian facilities." 

Urban  neighborhood  retailing 
is  also  a  prime  Federal  and  city 
revitalization  target.  New  York 
Cit>''s  director  of  Economic  Devel- 
opment, Richard  M.  Rosan,  ex- 
plains, "We've  focused  over  the 
past  eight  years  on  our  big  down- 
towns; we  haven't  done  very  much 
for  small  neighborhoods.  Now  with 
the  Federal  monies  we  have  avail- 
able, we're  into  a  new  program, 
which  we  call  commercial  revital- 
ization, that  works  on  the  smaller 
shopping  areas  that  New  York  is 
full  of." 

But  while  opportunities  for 
downtown  joint  retailing  appear 
exceptionally  healthy,  two  recent 
developments  could  throw  such 
projects  askew,  say  some  retailers. 
The  Supreme  Court  ruling  that 
New  York  City  could  prohibit  addi- 
tional construction  to  a  designated 
landmark,  a  decision  which  could 
discourage  future  development  of 
sites  likely  to  receive  landmark 
status.  Then  there's  the  chance 
California's  Proposition  13  could 
spread  elsewhere.  The  proposition 
reduces  the  taxes  available  to  cities 
by  nearly  60%,  eliminating  tax  in- 
crement financing — a  popular 
method  of  encouraging  city  devel- 
opment with  special  tax  breaks. 

And  despite  the  success  of 
some  downtown  centers,  like  Fan- 
euil  Hall  in  Boston  and  The  Gal- 
lery, city  retail  projects  are  still 
frequently  perceived  as  being  ex- 
perimental, and  often  have  trouble 
attracting  tenants  and  lenders, 
even  where  there's  Federal  and  city 
participation. 

City  specialty-type  malls,  where 
there  are  no  major  tenants,  are  es- 
pecially questionable  to  the  big  fi- 
nancial institutions.  "If  it's  a  high- 
risk  situation  any  lender  is  going 


Enlightened  local 
political  leadership 
termed  essential 


to  be  looking  at  the  staying  power 
and  the  credit  strength  of  the  bor- 
rower or  tenants  involved  in  the 
deal,"  explains  Gillis  G.  Pratt  Jr., 
executive  vice  president  of  Gal- 
breath  Mortgage  Co.  of  Columbus. 
"If  you  can  attract,  say,  a  Feder- 
ated Store  or  an  Allied  into  a 
downtown  development,  you  know 
they've  done  their  homework  and 


recognize  there's  a  need  that's  not 
being  met  that  they  feel  they  can 
satisfy." 

Lenders  are  also  heartened  by 
fully  committed  development  au- 
thorities, because  such  city  cooper- 
ation minimizes  the  threat  of  polFt- 
ical  risk.  Without  this  type  of  in- 
volvement retail  plans  can  become 
ensnarled  in  seemingly  endless 
layers  of  the  bureaucratic  approval 
process. 

Clearly,  the  intricacies  of  ur- 
ban government  discourage  many 
competent  retailers  from  exploring 
downtown  possibilities.  "I'm  not 
sure  that  the  typical  shopping  cen- 
ter developer  would  even  know 
where  to  begin  to  build  a  shopping 
center  in  the  city — he  wouldn't 
even  know  where  to  begin  to  ap- 
proach the  politics  and  mechanics 
of  it,"  says  Frank  Spink,  director 
of  publications  for  The  Urban 
Land  Institute.  "Developers  are 
used  to  being  able  to  do  their  own 
thing  without  any  direct  involve- 
ment with  government  other  than 
approval  of  their  sites,"  he  con- 
tinues, "For  the  guy  who's  not  used 
to  having  to  jump  through  any 
hoops  at  all,  it's  a  confusing  and 
frustrating  process." 

Moreover,  since  downtown  malls 
typically  take  longer  to  develop 
than  suburban  sites— sometimes 
uj)  to  eight  years — it's  entirely  pos- 
sible for  a  retailer  who  was  ini- 
tially welcomed  into  the  city  to 
suddenly  find  himself  among. hos- 


tile politicians  following  a  change 
in  administrations. 

Further,  retailers  who  attempt 
to  develop  city  projects  open  them- 
selves up  to  public  scrutiny.  "You 
are  living  in  a  fishbowl,"  according 
to  Frank  A.  Orrico,  president  of 
Winmar  Co.  Inc.,  which  is  at- 
tempting to  build  a  bilevel,  750,000 
sq.  ft.  enclosed  mall  with  four  ma- 
jors in  Boise.  "When  you're  taken 
apart  in  the  daily  newspapers,"  he 
adds,  "you  find  a  great  deal  of  un- 
easiness created  in  the  minds  of 
the  department  store  people  with 
whom  you're  negotiating." 

Others  who  feel  they  have  no 
problems  working  with  cities,  say 
they  avoid  having  to  deal  with 
Federally  funded  projects.  Wood- 
ward &  Lothrop's  Hoffman,  for  in- 
stance, has  never  asked  for  a 
Federal  loan  and  hopes  he  never 
has  to.  "I  just  don't  want  to  be  in 
hock  to  the  Feds,"  he  explains. 
"We're  a  private  enterprise  and 
we're  in  a  sufficiently  good  posi- 
tion to  fund  our  business  and  to 
borrow  privately  to  support  its 
growth." 

Shopping  center  developer  Er- 
nest W  Hahn— who's  involved  in 
nearly  a  dozen  downtown  rehabs— 
points  out  that  Federal  funds  usu- 
ally mean  Federal  interference 
and  "unfortunately,  they're  so  far 
removed  from  the  local  problems 
that  when  they  insert  a  dictatorial 
influence  over  use  of  their  funds 
they  destroy  your  ability  to  create 


a  viable  project." 

Perhaps.  Yet  Hahn  and  others 
admit  that  the  rising  cost  and 
dwindling  supplies  of  gasoline, 
coupled  with  a  real,  if  unnoticed, 
population  shift  back  into  the  cit- 
ies may  make  urban  retailing  in- 
creasingly appetizing,  if  not  essen- 
tial, for  developers'  and  retailers' 
continued  survival. 

Indeed,  ULI's  Spink  asserts  that 
now  is  the  best  time  for  downtown 
joint  development,  by  "putting 
your  money  up  front  on  the  incom- 
ing tide  instead  of  having  the  tide 
start  coming  in  and  not  being  able 
to  respond  to  it  and  therefore  hav- 
ing it  go  back  out  of  the  cities." 

So  if  downtowns  become  the  re- 
tail arenas  of  the  80's,  the  econom- 
ics they  require  seem  to  make  pri- 
vate/city/Federal  efforts  inevita- 
ble. "You're  seeing  in  the  private 
sector  much  more  of  a  willingness 
to  get  in\  olved  in  public  programs 
if  for  no  other  reason  than  absolute 
need,"  says  Richard  C.  D.  Fleming, 
H.U.D.'s  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Community  Planning  and 
Development.  "Financing  simply 
on  a  conventional  basis  doesn't 
work— there  are  gaps  in  so  many 
types  of  developments  that  need 
the  net  infusion  of  money." 

Government  and  city  officials 
say  their  goal  is  to  make  downtown 
as  alluring  as  possible  to  private 
businesses,  and  they're  satisfied 
with  ttieir  progress,  despite  some 
retailers'  attestations  to  the  con- 
trary. ■ 
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BY  MELVIN  A.  GAMZON 


Recentralization  emerging  as  key  realty  trend 


In  recent  years,  the  development 
movement  back  to  urban  centers  has 
gained  momentum  as  a  recognized 
force  in  real  estate  activity.  The  trends 
of  population  and  industrial  decentrali- 
zation, which  symbolized  the  dramatic 
expansion  to  suburbia  during  the  past 
three  decades,  have  begun  to  ebb  in 
many  portions  of  this  country.  In  their 
place,  a  new  focus  has  emerged  to- 
wards recentralization  of  our  urban  en- 
vironment. 

During  the  1960s,  employment  op- 
portunities in  the  suburbs  grew  by  44% 
while  jobs  in  central  cities  decreased  by 
1%.  By  1970,  the  suburban  portion  of 
population  in  the  nation's  major  met- 
ropolitan areas  greatly  exceeded  that  of 
the  central  cities.  As  reported  by  the 
Urban  Land  Institute,  in  the  25  largest 
metropolitan  areas,  62.7%  of  the  pop- 
ulation resided  in  suburban  municipal- 
ities. 

Reasons  for  the  migration  to  the 
suburban  environment  have  been  well 
documented.  These  reasons  include 
governmental  policies  which  favor  sub- 
urban communities,  manufacturing 
technology  and  the  necessary  linkage 
to  expanding  markets,  the  attractive 
lifestyle  offered  by  suburbs  as  com- 
pared to  the  generally  decaying  urban 
centers  and  the  availability  of  large- 
scale  development  opportunities  unen- 
cumbered by  urban  physical,  environ- 
mental and  governmental  constraints. 

Recently  the  image  and  functional 
character  of  our  cities  has  begun  to 
shift,  focusing  once  again  on  urban 
areas.  This  movement,  starting  with 
large-scale  public  and  private  ur- 
ban investments  in  the  late  1960s  and 
early  1970s,  has  been  reinforced  by  the 
economic  uncertainties  which  currently 
face  this  nation.  Economically  obsolete 
structures  which  formerly  provided 
space  for  industries,  governmental  of- 
fices and  other  uses,  have  been  re- 
cycled into  a  multitude  of  "activity 
generating"  new  uses.  Urban  renewal 


wastelands  that  once  dominated  the  ur- 
ban landscape  are  beginning  to  be  ab- 
sorbed by  new  development.  In  addi- 
tion, the  unprecedented  recent 
construction  of  major  office  buildings 
in  numerous  downtown  business  dis- 
tricts has  barely  kept  pace  with  space 
demands. 

Whether  it  be  in  major  cities  such  as 
San  Francisco,  "middle"  market  com- 
munities such  as  Burlington,  Vt.,  or 
America's  small  communities,  the  time 
for  an  urban  renaissance  has  arrived. 
Due  to  shifting  demographic  trends, 
economic  and  social  concerns  and 
energy-related  issues,  the  urban  devel- 
opment alternative  looks  increasingly 
attractive  to  domestic  and  foreign  in- 
vestors, financial  institutions  and  cor- 
porate decision-makers.  Unique  devel- 
opment opportunities  are  being  created 
in  urban  neighborhoods.  Waterfronts 
and  central  business  districts  which  fell 
victim  to  the  suburban  push  of  the 
post-World  War  II  era  are  currently 
being  revitalized.  Former  urban  mili- 
tary bases  are  being  reused  creatively 
to  provide  space  for  new  industries  and 
multi-use  complexes.  The  following 
types  of  development  exemplify  the 
continuing  migration  back  to  the  cities: 
downtown  specialty  retail,  restaurant 
and  entertainment  centers;  new  down- 
town hotel  and  convention  centers;  ur- 
ban industrial  parks;  major  mixed-use 
developments;  nationwide  office  con- 
struction and  rehabilitation  in  cities; 
and  the  rediscovery  of  urban  housing 
as  a  viable  and  comfortable  alternative 
to  suburban  living. 


The  author  is  a  senior  associate 
and  urban  real  estate  economist  in 
the  Boston  office  of  Economics  Re- 
search Associates,  a  subsidiary  of 
Planning  Research  Corp.  and  an  in- 
ternational real  estate  consulting 
firm. 


The  growing  movement  toward  ur- 
ban redevelopment  is  well  illustrated 
by  the  shopping  center  industry.  In 
1957  there  were  940  shopping  centers 
in  the  country.  Today  this  number  ex- 
ceeds 19,000,  with  total  1978  sales  esti- 
mated by  the  International  Council  of 
Shopping  Centers  at  $255  billion.  It  is 
recognized  that  a  growing  number  of 
market  areas  in  the  urbanized  states 
have,  or  will  soon  reach,  market  ca- 
pacity for  new  suburban  regional  shop- 
ping centers.  Accordingly,  specialty  re- 
tail centers  within  downtown  business 
districts  have  burgeoned.  These  centers 
have  become  an  innovative  means  of 
accumulating  profits  for  developers 
and  merchants  while  providing  metro- 
politan consumers  with  a  dynamic 
commercial  and  entertainment  expe- 
rience. 

However,  the  urban  marketplace  in- 
corporates a  complex  interrelationship 
of  government  agencies,  community 
groups,  development  interests,  corpo- 
rate decision  makers  and  bankers.  The 
overall  objectives  of  revitalizing  the 
economic  fiber  of  our  cities  and  towns 
through  initiatives  for  new  contruction 
and  the  rehabilitation  or  reuse  of  tax 
delinquent  properties  has  culminated  in 
a  renewed  partnership  between  public 
and  private  interest  groups  aimed  to- 
ward stimulating  new  urban  growth. 
At  the  state  and  local  levels  there  are 
numerous  devices  being  utilized  to  lure 
real  estate  back  into  the  cities.  These 
include:  tax  incentives  and  abatements; 
incentive  zoning  ordinances,  including 
Transfer  Development  Rights;  long- 
term  leasing  of  public  buildings;  com- 
prehensive economic  development 
planning  initiatives;  public  in- 
frastructure improvements  oriented  to 
making  urban  areas  both  convenient 
and  attractive  for  investors  and  the 
public;  and  low-cost  public  financing 
for  selected  urban  developments. 

The  necessity  to  reinforce  our  urban 
districts    through    affirmative    federal 
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policies  has  played  an  increasingly  im- 
portant role  in  the  1970s,  as  is  evi- 
denced by  the  nation's  first  urban  na- 
tional policy.  The  total  amount  of 
federal  grants  to  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments have  more  than  tripled  be- 
tween 1970  and  1978,  from  $24  billion 
in  1970  to  over  $80  billion  in  1978. 
Federal  initiatives  such  as  the  Commu- 
nity Development  Block  Grant  pro- 
gram have  provided  discretionary  mon- 
ies to  communities  for  development 
planning  and  project  initiation.  HUD's 
$1.2-billion  Urban  Development  Ac- 
tion Grant  Program  has  proven  suc- 
cessful   in    priming    the    private    in- 


vestment pump.  Each  $1  of  UDAG 
funds  has  generated,  on  the  average, 
$6  in  private  capital  for  a  variety  of 
urban  projects  oriented  toward  increas- 
ing employment  opportunities  and  eco- 
nomic development  for  cities. 

The  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976  and 
the  Revenue  Act  of  1978  have  in- 
creased the  attractiveness  of  re- 
habilitating and  recycling  historic 
structures.  Given  the  spiraling  cost  of 
construction  and  financing,  public  in- 
centives to  reinforce  private  investment 
criteria  have  begun,  not  only  to  pre- 
serve our  built  environment,  but  also 


to  create  viable  development  projects 
for  the  private  sector. 

While  the  momentum  back  to  the 
cities  has  accelerated  in  recent  years, 
future  urban  development  opportu- 
nities will  continue  to  be  highly  selec- 
tive and  in  many  instances  speculative. 
The  bitter  memories  of  the  economic 
slowdown  of  the  mid-1970s  still  ring 
loud  and  clear,  while  the  runaway 
costs  of  construction,  financing  and 
property  management  and  main- 
tenance, coupled  with  the  numerous 
uncertainties  associated  with  the  urban 
frontier  are  certainly  signs  for  cau- 
tion. D 


The  Urban  Focus  column  will  pro- 
vide a  forum  for  urban  issues  and  de- 
velopment trends.  Selected  topics  will 
include:  construction  lending  in  urban 
areas,  the  advantages  and  potential  pit- 
falls of  real  estate  recycling,  developing 
urban  industrial  parks,  working  effec- 
tively   with    city    and    state    agencies. 


transportation  facilities  and  urban  de- 
velopment opportunities,  centercity 
housing  rehabilitation  and  public  fi- 
nancial incentives  to  urban  devel- 
opment. 

Guest  columnists  will  discuss  a  vari- 
ety of  topics  related  to  urban  devel- 
opment   and    redevelopment.    Period- 


ically, urban  investment  case  studies 
will  be  presented  to  provide  a  factual 
description  of  specific  urban  devel- 
opments, whether  they  be  large-scale, 
mixed-use  complexes  or  small  renova- 
tion ventures.  We  welcome  your  com- 
ments and  thoughts  on  ways  to  contin- 
ually improve  this  urban  message. 
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BUILDING  ACTIVITY 


Design,  development  opportunities  center  on  four  retailing  trends 


e  the  boom  days  of  large  shopping  centers  over?  Where  is  retail  growth  likely  to  occur? 
'hat  form  of  retail  complexes  will  survive  and  prosper  in  future  years?  These  are  but  a  few  of 
9  many  difficult  questions  which,  in  recent  years,  have  been  debated  by  retail  developers 
d  planners.  Clearly,  retailing  is  at  a  significant  crossroads.  Adjustments  in  development  style 
d  standards  are  being  guided  by  consumer  attitudes  in  addition  to  economic,  physical, 
cial,  environmental,  and  political  forces. 


■  Mel  Camzon 

«se  adjustments  are  being  felt  by  urban 
ailers  who  are  attempting  to  increase  their 
siness  productivity  and  conform  to  the 
lerging  urban  lifestyle.  At  the  same  time, 
?  shopping  center  entrepreneur  is  seeking 
conquer  untapped  markets  in  both  urban 
d  non-urbanized  areas.  Over  the  past  two 
cades  the  shopping  center  industry  has 
urished  as  a  cornerstone  of  American  life. 
1957,  there  were  940  shopping  centers  in 
i  United  States.  Today  this  number  exceeds 
700,  with  total  sales  in  1977  estimated  by 
?  International  Council  of  Shopping  Centers 
between  $250  and  $255  billion.  The 
tward  migration  of  population  from  our 
tion's  cities  and  the  convenience  offered 
the  automobile  have  combined  to  fuel  the 
ccess  of  the  shopping  center  industry, 
iwever,  recent  retail  building  trends  have 
lected  a  sudden  sense  of  caution  towards 
?  future.  Between  1974  and  1977,  the  aver- 
e  annual  volume  of  gross  leasable  area 
ing  constructed  in  shopping  centers 
oughout  the  nation  has  averaged  22  per 
nt  below  building  levels  reported  for  the 
70  to  1973  period.  A  recent  survey  of 
Dpping  center  construction  by  members  of 
?  International  Council  of  Shopping  Centers 
licates  that  92  per  cent  of  new  shopping 
nters  contain  less  than  300,000  square  feet. 


I  Gamzon  is  a  principal  and  real  estate  econonnist 
the  Boston  office  of  Economics  Research  Asso- 
tes.  IVIr.  Gamzon  is  a  specialist  in  the  preparation 
market  and  financial  feasibility  studies  for  com- 
irciai  and  residential  developments,  and  he  is  a 
quent  speaker  on  the  subject  of  urban  revitaliza- 
n  planning.  He  has  recently  co-authored,  with  the 
ban  Land  Institute,  a  book  entitled  Adaptive  Use: 
velopment  Economics,  Process,  and  Profiles. 


These  facts  indicate  that  not  only  are  shop- 
ping centers  tending  to  be  smaller,  but  a 
decreasing  number  of  such  facilities  are  being 
constructed  as  the  availability  of  vacant  land 
in  prime  markets  diminishes  in  many  areas  of 
the  country  and  the  marketplace  becomes 
saturated. 

For  many  retail  developers,  the  useful- 
ness of  the  "Lear  )et"  strategy  of  flying  over 
potential  shopping  center  sites  is  rapidly 
waning.  Formerly,  one  could  pinpoint  a  prime 
regional  shopping  center  development  site  by 
merely  inspecting  its  proximity  to  suburban 
population  growth,  access  to  roadway  sys- 
tems, and  locating  any  possible  competition. 
However,  to  a  large  extent,  suburban  popula- 
tion growth  in  many  markets  has  abated 
especially  in  the  urbanized  markets  of  the 
Northeast  and  Midwest. 

In  addition,  the  proliferation  of  shopping 
centers  over  the  past  25  years  has  saturated 
many  of  the  conventional  retail  markets.  As  a 
result,  the  issue  which  is  ringing  loud  and 
clear  in  the  ears  of  the  development  commu- 
nity is:  How  many  additional  times  can  the 
market  pie  be  segmented  and  still  provide 
viable  financial  opportunities  for  investors? 

What  emerges  from  recent  experience  is 
the  recognition  that  primary  retail  locations  in 
many  suburban  markets  are  rapidly  diminish- 
ing. The  retail  developer  is  being  forced  to 
assess  those  secondary  and  even  tertiary 
building  location  options  which  ten  years  ago 
would  never  have  been  considered  for 
development.  The  one  certainty  which 
evolves  from  the  trend  to  identify  new  and 
diversified  retailing  opportunities  is  the  need 
for  an  in-depth  understanding  of  market  char- 
acteristics. The  quantification  of  existing  and 


projected  population  growth,  in  addition  to 
disposable  income  which  is  available  for  retail 
goods  and  services,  will  continue  to  provide 
direction  for  the  design  professional  and  the 
developer  in  future  years. 

Specialty  retailing  is  a  factor  in 
a  spreading  urban  renaissance 

Four  principal  retailing  strategies  are  capturing 
the  attention  of  the  development  community. 
These  strategies  include  an  increased  empha- 
sis on  specialty  retail  center  activity;  the  re- 
emergence  of  the  "downtown"  as  a  func- 
tional retail  environment;  continued  shopping 
center  development  in  selected  growth 
regions  around  non-metropolitan  areas;  and 
modernization  of  existing  shopping  centers  in 
anticipation  of  accelerating  market  penetra- 
tion within  these  facilities. 

The  market  acceptance  of  specialty 
retailing  is  closely  aligned  to  shifting  consumer 
preferences  for  specialized  goods  combined 
with  a  broader  food  and  entertainment  orien- 
tation. Experience  has  revealed  that  the 
demand  for  specialty  retail  and  restaurant 
facilities  increases  geometrically  with  in- 
creases in  per  capita  disposable  income.  Such 
factors  should  be  considered  in  planning  such 
facilities. 

The  specialty  shopping  center  is  distin- 
guished from  traditional  shopping  centers  by 
five  generic  characteristics:  1)  a  unified  archi- 
tectural and  merchandising  "theme"  is  pre- 
sented in  merchandise,  restaurant,  and  public 
event  space;  2)  unique  merchandise  is  found 
in  the  specialty  shops;  3)  these  centers  cater 
to  the  resident  and  the  tourist  or  visitor 
markets  to  the  area;  4)  at  least  40,000  square 
feet  of  leasable  area  is  typically  required  to 
create  a  viable  commercial  and  entertainment 
attraction;  and  5)  restaurants  function  as  "an- 
chors" for  such  facilities.  Typically,  at  least  30 
to  40  per  cent  of  the  leasable  area  in  these 
complexes  is  devoted  to  food  and  restaurant 
space  as  compared  to  the  10  to  15  per  cent 
standard  found  in  many  conventional  shop- 
ping centers. 

continued 


The  recycling  of  economically  obsolete, 
older  structures  into  specialty  retail,  restau- 
rant, and  entertainment  complexes  has  been 
widely  acclaimed.  This  recycling  should  con- 
tinue as  a  primary  force  in  transforming  exist- 
ing building  spaces  which  are  liabilities  into 
economic  and  social  assets  for  the  communi- 
ty at  large.  These  projects,  in  conjunction 
with  innovative,  newly  designed  specialty 
center  complexes,  will  continue  as  a  major 
factor  in  realizing  the  urban  renaissance 
which  is  spreading  throughout  the  country. 

Public  sector  initiatives  are 
spurring  downtown  retail  districts 

Downtown  retail  districts,  which  have  been 
victimized  by  the  extensive  competition  from 
suburban  shopping  centers,  are  also  finding 
new  strengths  by  capitalizing  upon  the  diver- 
sified urban  marketplaces  which  may  include 
not  only  residents,  but  also  downtown 
employment,  tourists,  and  business  visitors. 
However,  the  majority  of  urban  retail  devel- 
opment does  not  function  solely  within  a 
private  sector  vacuum  In  many  cases,  public 
sector  planning  and  financial  initiatives  are  the 
initial  force  which  induce  private  investment. 
Downtowns  are  rapidly  becoming  "intown" 
environments  through  the  united  commit- 
ments of  both  sectors.  Accordingly,  the  inte- 
gration of  newly  created  retail  and  entertain- 


ment uses,  within  the  context  of  mixed-use 
developments  in  our  center  cities,  will 
provide  the  nucleus  for  increased  developer 
and  community  economic  prosperity  in  the 
years  ahead. 


Conventional  shopping  centers  have 
a  bright  future  in  selected  markets 

For  the  construction  of  new,  conventional 
shopping  centers,  the  near-term  future  looks 
bright  within  selected  markets.  Recent 
reports  prepared  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce,  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis, 
indicate  that  the  most  significant  population 
and  personal  income  growth  over  the  next 
decade  is  likely  to  occur  in  non-standard 
Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas  (SMSA's).  The 
Department  of  Commerce  reports  that 
although  SMSA's  had  a  16.6  per  cent  popula- 
tion growth  during  the  1960-1970  period  as 
compared  to  6.8  per  cent  for  non-SMSA's, 
the  trends  have  shifted.  Between  1970-1976 
SMSA  population  gain  was  a  mere  4  per  cent 
while  non-SMSA'S  grew  by  8.2  per  cent. 
Increased  conventional  retail  development  is 
likely  to  occur  in  the  areas  which  will  have  the 
largest  increase  in  purchasing  power  over  the 
next  five  years,  such  as  the  South  Atlantic, 
Mountain,  Pacific,  and  eastern  South  Central 
regions  of  the  country. 


Modernization  of  existing  centers 
is  an  important  retail  trend 

Lastly,  the  purchasing,  modernization,  an 
enlargement  of  existing  shopping  centers . 
prime  locations  has  become  an  importa 
component  of  the  growth  in  retail  devero 
ment.  Considerations  such  as  lower  renov 
tion  costs  as  compared  to  new  constructio 
existing  shopper  identity,  fewer  governme- 
regulations  and  the  ability  to  refinance  exi; 
ing  facilities  represent  several  importa 
factors  which  are  resulting  in  the  maximu 
utilization  of  existing  retail  facilities.  Respon 
ing  to  consumer  preferences,  store  sizes  a 
becoming  smaller  with  a  greater  emphasis '( 
specialty  goods.  Fashion-oriented  establis 
ments  are  capturing  a  greater  role  in  tena. 
mix,  and  department  stores  are  emphasizii 
lifestyle  departments. 

This  article  has  described  several  ret 
development  opportunities  which  will  b: 
come  increasingly  important  in  future  yeai 
The  architect  will  need  to  respond  throuj 
creative  design  solutions  to  both  the  physio 
characteristics  of  the  retail  project  and  til 
market  capacities,  which  can  dictate  the  uL 
mate  success  or  failure  of  these  ventures.  J\ 
interrelationship  between  the  architect,  rt 
estate  economist,  and  development  entity 
critical  as  fewer  and  more  specialized  ret 
opportunities  become  available. 
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INTRODUCTION 

In  recent  years  we  have  begun  to  recognize  that  the  retailing 
industry  is  at  a  significant  crossroads  in  many  sectors  of 
this  country  with  regard  to  development  opportunities  in 
the  1980s.  It  is  clear  that  adjustments  in  development  style 
and  standards  are  being  guided  by  changing  consumer  atti- 
tudes in  addition  to  shifting  economic,  physical,  social, 
environmental,  and  political  forces. 

Concurrent  with  these  concerns  is  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
movement  growing  throughout  this  nation.  This  develop- 
ment movement  back  to  our  downtowns  offers  a  partial 
solution  to  inflation,  the  high  cost  of  new  suburban  devel- 
opment, unemployment,  energy  conservation,  and  deterior- 
ating urban  communities  and  small  towns  which  need  to 
strengthen  their  economic  base. 

So  how  do  we  attract  investors  and  developers  into  our 
downtowns?  And  furthermore,  how  can  we  induce  an 
overall  public  and  private  commitment  to  revitalization  in 
a  downtown  business  district? 

For  the  retail  sector,  the  answers  are  relatively  straightfor- 
ward. Downtowns  must  utilize  the  same  technologies  which 
have  enabled  the  suburban  shopping  center  to  evolve  as  the 
successful  retail  model  of  the  past  three  decades.  Central- 
ized management  responsibilities  at  a  suburban  shopping 
center  include: 

Initial  site  selection 

Development  of  a  market  and  development  plan 

Implementation  of  these  plans 

Ongoing  property  management,  maintenance  and 
promotion 

•  Ability  to  establish  legally  enforceable  agreements 
which  establish  powers,  obligations,  and  responsi- 
bilities of  ownership,  management,  and  tenants 

One  of  the  first  pieces  of  documentation  that  investors  may 
want  to  see  for  your  downtown  is  a  detailed  understanding 


of  existing  and  projected  market  potentials.  From  their 
perspective,  is  there  sufficient  future  market  capacity  to 
justify  the  expenditure  of  time  and  financial  resources  in 
this  particular  downtown?  And  how  will  public  and  private 
commitments  to  overall  CBD  revitalization  impact  the  long- 
term  marketability  and  thus  financial  viability  of  future 
development  and  redevelopment  in  the  downtown? 

Frequently,  we  are  asked:  How  does  a  downtown  organiza- 
tion, preservation  group,  or  public  agency  benefit  from 
undertaking  a  market  analysis  and  retail  strategy?  Beyond 
the  objectives  of  potentially  attracting  a  new  developer  or 
investors  into  your  downtown,  the  market  analysis  and 
comprehensive  retailing  strategy  for  the  downtown  will 
serve  as  a  catalyst  for  other  actions  and  commitments  in 
the  downtown.   Key  recipients  include: 

•  Existing  downtown  property  owners  and  merchants 
who  are  being  asked  to  invest  in  their  future.  Do 
you  really  think  they  will  dig  deep  into  their 
pockets  without  understanding  the  "pay  back"  to 
them  in  future  years? 

•  Likewise  to  justify  public  expenditure  of  funds  for 
infrastructure  improvements,  public  agencies  want 
to  be  assured  that  capital  investments  will  help 
induce  private  investments. 

•  Urban  design  and  physical  planning  initiatives  in  a 
CBD  cannot  and  should  not  function  in  a  vacuum. 
The  projection  of  future  real  estate  growth  poten- 
tials is  an  important  input  into  the  physical  plan- 
ning process.  For  example,  the  demand  for  parking 
spaces  is  a  direct  function  of  likely  land  use  changes 
and  additions  in  future  years.  In  addition,  we  have 
found  that  the  "creditability"  of  proposed  public 
improvements  will  be  aided  by  recognizing  the 
impact  that  these  improvements  will  have  on 
Increased  economic  activity  in  the  downtown. 

•  And  lastly,  for  the  community  at  large.  What  does 
downtown  revitalization  mean  in  terms  of  job  gen- 
eration,  induced   spending  in  the  local  economy. 


remains  in  basically  a  status  quo  condition  in  future  years 
without  any  of  the  following:  physical  alterations  to  the 
streetscape,  public  transit  improvements,  increased  parking 
capacity  or  other  significant  public  area  improvements  that 
would  make  downtown  more  attractive  and  convenient  for 
shoppers;  and  the  lack  of  a  comprehensive  public/private 
sector  retailing  strategy. 

Condition  2:  However,  under  this  condition,  extensive 
public  and  private  investments  are  made  in  the  downtown 
which  enhance  the  attractiveness  and  convenience  of  the 
shopping  district.  In  addition,  this  condition  assumes  the 
implementation  of  a  public  and  private  business  develop- 
ment strategy  to  maximize  economic  growth  potentials 
including  the  coordination  of  downtown  merchants  in  pro- 
grams such  as  promotional  campaigns,  activity  generating 
events,  storefront  fixup  loan  programs,  consistent  evening 
hours,  and  the  construction  of  other  public  activity  spaces 
in  the  downtown.  The  overall  effect  of  all  these  programs 
under  Condition  2  will  be  to  make  the  downtown  an  excit- 
ing, attractive,  and  convenient  place  to  shop,  which  will  in 
turn  increase  the  market  capture  rates  within  the  primary 
and  secondary  trade  areas  and  the  number  of  shoppers  com- 
ing to  the  downtown  from  outside  these  market  areas. 

Using  these  preceding  public  and  private  revitalization 
assumptions,  the  existing  downtown  market  capture  rates 
will  vary  in  future  years,  thereby  affecting  the  potential 
future  levels  of  retail  trade  in  the  downtown.  Typically, 
under  Condition  1 ,  the  market  capture  rate  for  each  retail 
category  will  likely  decrease  over  time,  reflecting  the  loss 
of  competitiveness  to  other  more  attractive  shopping  dis- 
tricts and  facilities  in  the  trade  area  and  potential  new 
shopping  centers.  Conversely,  under  Condition  2,  the  mar- 
ket capture  rates  for  the  downtown  retail  categories  will 
typically  rise  with  the  commitment  to  revitalize. 

The  final  component  of  this  Phase  IV  initiative  is  to  relate 
the  total  consumer  purchasing  power  or  expenditure  levels 
which  were  derived  during  Phase  III  to  the  downtown's 
ability  to  capture  those  future  dollars  using  the  change  in 
capture  rates  under  Conditions  1  and  2. 

The  result  will  be  detailed  projections  of  "likely"  future 
retail  sales  levels  in  your  downtown.  By  subtracting  from 
these  projections  the  existing  downtown  sales  levels  which 
were  derived  in  Phase  II  and  the  existing  inventory  of  retail 
and  restaurant  facilities,  the  "net"  demand  for  additional 
downtown  retail  space  and  the  increased  volume  of  business 
within  existing  stores  can  be  expressed  for  each  category  of 
retail  activity. 

What  does  all  this  "mumbo  jumbo"  mean?  In  one  word: 
action.  By  expressing  future  space  demands  and  increased 
business  volumes  for  existing  retail  establishments,  assum- 
ing various  levels  of  public  and  private  commitments,  the 
key  "actors"  in  your  downtown  will  recognize  the  differ- 
ence between  a  stagnant  or  even  decreasing  economic  base 
for  the  downtown  under  Condition  1  and  the  opportunity 
for  economic  expansion  assuming  Condition  2.  It  will 
further  indicate  to  prospective  future  investors  the  likely 
market  benefits  which  could  be  realized  in  the  downtown 
once  revitalization  commences. 

PHASE  V  -  CBD  PUBLIC/PRIVATE 
DEVELOPMENT  PLAN 

With  an  understanding  of  the  market  potentials,  the  next 
important  challenge  is  to  establish  under  Phase  V  the  man- 
agement, financing,  and  marketing  systems  necessary  to 
realize  the  benefits  which  could  accrue  from  revitalization 
and  to  ensure  that  the  public  and  private  sectors  will  "go 
down  the  aisle  together."  It  is  critical  that  the  development 
plan  be  well  conceived,  politically  realistic,  sensitive  to  the 
expanding  needs  of  area  businesses,  and  responsive  to  poten- 


tial new  downtown  investors.  Since  other  speakers  will  be 
discussing  downtown  management,  financing  and  market- 
ing, I  will  just  present  a  few  summary  thoughts  on  these 
topics. 

In  many  downtowns,  there  is  a  "vacuum,"  at  least  partial  in 
nature,  in  the  ability  to  cope  with  downtown  management 
problems.  Even  when  there  is  a  desire  to  act,  the  money 
and  mechanism  are  typically  not  fully  available.  Overall, 
effective  downtown  management  in  future  years  is  likely  to 
mean  the  difference  between  recognizing  substantial  eco- 
nomic gains  for  the  community  and  downtown  business  or 
the  ultimate  economic  decline  of  retailing  in  your  downtown. 

The  principal  objectives  in  formulating  and  initiating  a  com- 
prehensive retail  development  plan,  including  a  coordinated 
approach  to  management,  public  and  private  financing,  and 
marketing  include: 

•  To  reinforce  existing  downtown  business  while 
stimulating  new  development  interest  and  decisions 
to  locate  in  your  downtown 

•  To  cause  existing  property  owners  to  rehabilitate, 
modernize,  and  expand  present  properties  and 
operations 

•  To  induce  downtown  merchants  to  upgrade  their 
merchandise  lines  as  necessary  and  formulate  a 
comprehensive  retail  promotion  strategy  for  the 
downtown 

and  finally, 

•  To  initiate  and  carry  forth  the  momentum  needed 
for  ongoing  downtown  development 

A  sophisticated  real  estate  or  retail  investor  will  soon  recog- 
nize the  level  of  commitment  by  the  downtown  public  and 
private  sectors.  And  in  fact  may  make  a  decision  to  locate 
in  your  downtown  based  upon  an  understanding  of  market 
potentials,  financial  requirements  (such  as  tax  or  public  land 
sale  agreements),  and  the  sense  that  this  downtown  has 
"got  it  together"  in  terms  of  a  comprehensive  development 
plan. 

PHASE  VI  -  ECONOMIC/FISCAL  IMPACT 
ASSESSMENT 

The  final  task  which  we  typically  prepare  is  an  economic 
and  fiscal  impact  assessment  of  what  revitalization  and  new 
investment  will  mean  to  the  citizens  of  the  community  and 
the  fiscal  structure  of  the  city  or  town. 

This  final  stage  is  important  because  residents,  public  agen- 
cies, and  private  interests  will  be  concerned  with  the: 

•  Number  of  jobs  generated  as  a  result  of  revitaliza- 
tion and  business  expansion 

•  Amount  of  "new"  personal  income  that  will  be 
generated  in  the  community 

•  Induced  spending  in  the  local  economy 
and 

•  The  impact  of  revitalization  on  the  downtown  rent 
structure  and  property  values 

In  addition,  there  is  typically  a  real  concern  with  regard  to 
the  real  estate  taxes  which  would  be  generated  from  new 
downtown  development  and  overall  revitalization.  For  the 
people  in  the  neighborhoods,  the  issue  is:  How  will  retail 
expansion  affect  my  tax  rate  in  future  years?  It  may  be 
wise  to  have  that  answer  along  with  the  impact  that  a  revi- 
talized downtown  will  have  on  municipal  services. 
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produces  a  major  portion  of  the  continuing  patronage  neces- 
sary to  support  a  downtown  shopping  district,  and  is  typi- 
cally an  area  where  80  to  85  percent  of  shopper  expendi- 
tures are  derived.  Generally,  the  strongest  influence  on  the 
trade  area  is  extended  closest  to  the  business  district,  and 
gradually  diminishes  as  distance  increases.  The  trade  areas 
for  comparison  retail  goods  (being  general  merchandise; 
apparel;  furniture,  home  furnishings,  and  appliances;  and 
specialty  shops)  and  convenience  goods  (e.g.,  food,  drug 
stores,  and  hardware  stores)  usually  differ,  with  downtown 
comparison  goods  business  attracting  customers  from  a  much 
larger  area. 

Based  upon  input  provided  by  the  merchants  and  consumer 
surveys  in  addition  to  an  understanding  of  area  roadway 
and  transportation  systems,  natural  boundaries  such  as  a 
river  or  mountain  range,  and  the  geographic  distribution  of 
population  in  a  region,  appropriate  retail  trade  areas  are 
delineated.  These  trade  areas  will  function  as  the  boundaries 
within  which  potential  retail  expenditures  will  be  generated. 

Competition 

A  downtown  will  not  typically  generate  more  consumer 
purchasing  power  in  future  years  than  will  exist  within  the 
trade  area  or  areas.  Rather,  as  a  result  of  revitalization  in- 
cluding new  private  investment,  a  downtown  will  tend  to 
bring  about  a  redistribution  of  future  retail  expenditures 
in  the  trade  area.  Accordingly,  it  is  important  to  carefully 
evaluate  the  existing  and  planned  competition  in  the  trade 
area. 

We  must  face  the  fact  that  suburban  community  and  regional 
shopping  centers,  especially  the  larger  facilities  with  major 
department  stores,  provide  a  convenient  and  attractive 
"mouse  trap"  for  the  bewildered  consumer. 

Characteristics  to  look  at  when  evaluating  retail  competition 
for  your  downtown  include: 

•  The  location  of  the  facility 

•  Size  of  the  shopping  center  including  the  gross 
leasable  area  and  parking  spaces  provided 

•  Who  are  the  major  tenants?  That  is,  department 
stores,  variety  stores  and  key  smaller  tenants 

•  Are  there  planned  additions  to  the  existing  shop- 
ping center  or  will  there  be  significant  changes  in 
the  tenant  mix? 

and  finally, 

•  Identify  suburban  shopping  centers  which  are 
either  under  construction  or  proposed  for  develop- 
ment. It  is  the  impact  of  these  new  facilities  plus 
the  competition  provided  by  existing  shopping 
centers  that  will  be  of  concern  to  prospective 
private  investors  in  your  downtown. 

Consumer  Purchasing  Power 

With  a  definition  of  the  trade  areas  for  each  major  category 
of  retail  goods  in  the  downtown,  and  existing  and  proposed 
competition,  we  are  now  ready  to  quantify  the  total  con- 
sumer purchasing  power  in  the  trade  area  or  areas  which 
could  be  available  to  existing  and  potential  businesses  in  the 
downtown. 

Consumer  purchasing  power  or  potential  trade  area  expendi- 
tures are  a  function  of  the  growth  in  population  in  the  trade 
areas,  potential  future  changes  in  income  levels,  and  the 
percent  of  income  which  is  likely  to  be  allocated  to  retail 
and  restaurant  purchases  in  future  years,  commonly  referred 
to  as  per  capita  retail  expenditures. 

By  multiplying  projected  population  in  the  trade  areas  by 
the  per  capita  retail  expenditures,  the  total  potential  retail 


expenditures  in  the  resident  market  trade  areas  for  each 
major  retail  category  are  derived  for  the  base  year  and 
future  years.  These  projected  trade  area  expenditures  are 
typically  derived  over  a  5  or  10  year  period  and  should 
always  be  expressed  in  constant  dollars.  These  future  trade 
area  expenditures  do  not  include  an  inflation  factor  and 
therefore  represent  real  growth  in  trade  area  expenditures. 

In  basic  terms,  what  we  have  defined  is  total  potential 
spending  by  trade  area  residents,  but  not  necessarily  in  your 
downtown.  It  should  be  emphasized  that  we  are  talking 
about  potential  expenditures,  not  actual  future  sales  in  the 
trade  areas.  In  fact,  a  portion  of  existing  and  future  trade 
area  expenditures  will  be  spent  outside  of  the  defined  trade 
area.  This  "leakage"  or  exporting  of  retail  dollars  may  be 
caused  by  more  attractive  retailing  facilities  in  outlying 
areas. 

The  final  category  of  potential  future  demand  for  down- 
town retail  goods  and  services  is  expenditures  by  tourists  or 
business  visitors  to  your  community.  In  recent  years  this 
market  has  become  an  increasingly  important  source  of 
economic  activity  for  numerous  downtowns  throughout 
the  nation.  This  is  especially  so  for  "themed"  or  specialty 
retailing,  restaurant,  and  entertainment  complexes.  Briefly 
stated,  the  tourist  or  visitor  market  should  not  be  overlooked, 
and  in  fact  may  provide  a  source  of  future  economic  strength 
to  your  downtown. 

Given  our  limitations  of  time  this  morning  to  fully  explore 
tourist  market  evaluations,  I  would  like  to  continue  our 
focus  on  downtown's  retail  growth  potentials  based  upon 
an  understanding  of  resident  trade  area  expenditures. 

PHASE  IV  -  CBD  RETAIL  MARKET 
POTENTIALS 

During  Phase  IV  the  future  retail  growth  potentials  are  pre- 
pared for  the  downtown.  Before  looking  at  the  future,  we 
must  start  with  an  understanding  of  existing  sales  in  the 
downtown  in  relation  to  existing  trade  area  expenditures. 

By  comparing  the  existing  downtown  retail  sales  levels 
which  were  derived  for  each  major  category  of  retailing  dur- 
ing Phase  II  with  the  existing  trade  area  expenditures  as 
derived  in  Phase  III,  we  can  define  the  current  market 
capture  rates  for  the  downtown. 

For  example,  if  current  downtown  apparel  store  sales  are 
$1  million  and  the  total  existing  trade  area  expenditures 
or  consumer  purchasing  power  is  $5  million,  then  the 
downtown  is  currently  capturing  20  percent  of  the  apparel 
market  in  the  defined  trade  area.  This  same  analysis  is  under- 
taken for  each  category  of  retailing  in  the  downtown. 

With  an  understanding  of  the  existing  downtown  market 
penetration  rates,  we  now  have  a  basis  to  look  at  the  future. 
The  real  question  is:  A/ow  will  these  existing  market  capture 
rates  change  in  future  years  based  upon  various  levels  of 
public  and  private  revitalization  commitments  to  your 
dov\/ntown? 

The  reason  for  posing  this  question  is  the  fact  that  future 
retail  market  support  for  a  downtown  is  highly  contingent 
upon  the  overall  convenience  and  attractiveness  of  the  CBD. 
By  attractiveness,  we  are  referring  to  the  type  and  quality 
of  merchandising  being  offered  in  addition  to  the  quality 
of  the  downtown's  public  environment.  Potential  private 
investors  will  also  be  concerned  about  the  "levels"  of  revital- 
ization commitments  in  the  downtown. 

Therefore,  the  two  basic  conditions  which  will  be  used  to 
reflect  future  retail  market  potentials  in  the  downtown  are 
as  follows: 

Condition   1:   The  downtown   physically  and  functionally 
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and  the   impact  on  real  estate  taxes  and   public 
service  costs? 

I  would  like  to  spend  a  few  minutes  to  describe  the  retail 
market  analysis  and  economic  development  process  for 
CBDs  which  we  have  developed.  The  process  basically 
consists  of  six  phases,  including: 

•  Project  initiation 

•  Existing  conditions  analysis 

•  Trade  area  characteristics 

•  CBD  retail  market  potentials 

•  Public/private  retail  development  strategy 
and  finally 

•  An  economic  and  fiscal  impact  assessment  of  the 
development  plan 

The  output  from  initiating  this  comprehensive  approach  to 
CBD  retail  market  and  economic  planning  must  be  a  clear 
and  compelling  justification  for  the  establishment  of  prompt 
and  coordinated  actions  which  will  maximize  the  economic 
potentials  of  the  downtown  business  district. 

PHASE  I  -  PROJECT  INITIATION 

During  Phase  I,  the  only  major  task  is  for  the  market  and 
economic  consultant  to  work  with  the  city  or  town  admin- 
istration, downtown  property  owners,  and  merchants,  to 
formulate  downtown  revitalization  goals  and  objectives 
which  will  not  only  function  as  a  guide  for  the  consulting 
team,  but  also  to  establish  a  direction  for  future  downtown 
actions. 

Typical  goals  and  objectives  include: 

•  To  stem  the  forces  of  deterioration  in  the  down- 
town and  strengthen  the  public  image  of  the  area 

•  To  increase  the  volume  of  economic  activity  and 
thus  the  number  of  employment  opportunities  in 
the  downtown 

•  To  increase  investment  in  taxable  real  estate  with- 
in the  downtown  area 

and  finally 

•  To  improve  the  convenience  and  attractiveness  of 
the  city  center  as  a  place  of  retail,  professional, 
civic  and  cultural  services 

With  the  downtown  goals  and  objectives  formulated,  we  are 
ready  to  analyze  existing  downtown  market  and  economic 
conditions  in  Phase  II. 

PHASE  II  -  EXISTING  CONDITIONS  ANALYSIS 

Before  exploring  the  market  potentials  for  new  develop- 
ment, we  begin  by  carefully  investigating  the  operating  char- 
acteristics of  existing  downtown  retail  establishments.  It  is 
important  to  immediately  approach  local  merchants  and 
involve  them  in  the  planning  process,  for  it  is  their  future 
which  is  at  stake.  The  most  cost  effective  and  efficient 
means  of  eliciting  information  from  merchants  is  to  design 
a  business  survey  form  which  directs  specific  questions  to 
the  entire  merchant  group.  A  cover  letter  explaining  the 
purpose  of  the  survey  and  the  importance  of  merchant  par- 
ticipation in  the  survey  will  accompany  the  survey.  The 
"confidence"  level  in  filling  out  the  survey  must  be  estab- 
lished by  stating  that  data  will  be  tabulated  by  major  retail 
categories  and  that  information  on  individual  businesses 
will  not  be  reported  to  public  agencies  or  the  downtown 
study  task  force. 

The  merchant  will  be  asked  to  identify  the  type  of  merchan- 
dise line,  the  gross  selling  area,  rent  structure,  length  of  time 


in  business,  gross  annual  sales  volume,  a  definition  of  the 
trade  areas  which  the  business  services,  the  positive  and 
negative  factors  of  operating  a  business  in  the  downtown, 
and  recommendations  for  public  and  private  actions  which 
will  enhance  business  in  the  downtown. 

The  results  of  the  survey  will  provide  a  profile  of  the  exist- 
ing retail  composition  in  the  downtown  including  a  compre- 
hensive inventory  of  all  occupied  retail  space  classified  by 
major  retail  categories.  This  inventory  of  occupied  retail 
space  is  extremely  important.  The  retail  inventory,  which 
is  broken  down  by  major  retail  categories,  will  reveal  the 
overall  distribution  of  occupied  space  and  the  "existing 
holes"  in  the  downtown  merchandise  mix.  Simply  stated, 
we  must  have  a  complete  downtown  retail  inventory  before 
future  retail  growth  projections  can  be  prepared.  The  reason 
for  this  statement  is  that  during  Phase  IV,  future  gross  retail 
space  demands  for  the  downtown  will  be  prepared.  Subtract- 
ing the  existing  supply  from  the  future  gross  demand  for 
additional  space  will  result  in  the  "net"  demand  for  addi- 
tional retailing  in  the  CBD,  which  will  be  complementary 
and  compatible  with  the  existing  supply. 

Consumer  Survey 

In  addition,  many  market  studies  which  we  prepare  also 
include  a  consumer  survey.  This  survey  will  typically  func- 
tion as  an  important  basis  for  defining  retail  trade  areas. 
In  addition,  the  survey  will  provide  valuable  information 
about: 

•  The  consumer's  social  and  economic  characteristics 

•  What  is  the  consumer's  image  of  the  business 
district? 

•  What  are  the  real  and/or  perceived  problems  in  the 
downtown  from  the  consumer's  perspective? 

•  Retail  and  restaurant  spending  habits  and  patterns 
of  local  and  regional  consumers 

and  finally, 

•  Physical  and  merchandising  improvements  which 
consumers  would  like  to  see  occur  in  the  down- 
towns 

From  information  gained  during  the  business  and  consumer 
surveys,  a  comprehensive  understanding  of  existing  CBD 
retail  characteristics  will  be  gained  including  a  detailed 
profile  of  downtown  business  "productivity"  levels  in  the 
CBD  classified  by  major  retail  categories. 

To  calculate  the  existing  retail  productivity  or  total  sales 
levels  in  a  downtown,  we  will  multiply  the  gross  leasable 
area  for  each  retail  category  by  the  average  annual  retail 
sales  per  square  foot  for  each  major  retail  category  (e.g., 
general  merchandise,  apparel,  furniture,  specialty  shops, 
etc.).  Both  the  square  footage  and  per  square  foot  sales 
estimates  were  derived  during  the  business  survey,  and  form 
the  basis  of  existing  total  sales  levels  in  the  downtown. 
These  "base  line"  sales  figures  and  square  footage  estimates 
will  be  extremely  important  in  understanding  the  future 
growth  potentials  for  the  downtown  business  district  as  we 
will  see  in  Phase  IV. 


PHASE  III  -  TRADE  AREA  CHARACTERISTICS 

During  Phase  III,  we  want  to  delineate  appropriate  retail 
trade  areas  for  the  CBD,  identify  existing  and  planned  retail 
competition  in  the  trade  areas,  and  finally  project  the  total 
consumer  purchasing  power  within  the  trade  area  or  areas 
which  the  downtown  could  potentially  "tap"  in  future 
years. 

The  analysis  begins  by  defining  trade  areas  for  each  type  of 
retail  goods  and  services.    The  trade  area  is  that  area  which 
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SUMMARY 

Over  the  past  three  decades  we  have  witnessed  the  dramatic 
expansion  of  suburbia.  For  example,  the  shopping  center 
industry  has  flourished  as  a  cornerstone  of  American  life. 
In  1957,  there  were  940  shopping  centers  in  the  United 
States.  Today  this  number  exceeds  19,000  with  the  total 
1978  sales  volume  in  shopping  centers  estimated  at  $260 
billion. 

What  emerges  from  our  recent  experience  is  the  recognition 
that  primary  commercial  development  locations  in  many 
suburban  markets  throughout  the  country  are  rapidly  dimin- 
ishing. Frequently  the  developer  is  being  forced  to  assess 
those  secondary  and  even  tertiary  building  location  options 
in  our  downtowns  which  five  or  ten  years  ago  would  never 
have  been  considered  for  development. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  mention  the  following  points 
which  may  be  useful  in  assessing  the  retail  development 
potentials  of  your  downtown. 

•  Establish  an  overall  marketing  theme  and  promo- 
tion strategy  for  your  downtown  which  builds 
upon  the  unique  qualities  of  the  business  district 
and  strengths  of  local  merchants. 

•  Recognize  that  physical  improvements  in  and  of 
themselves  will  not  save  your  downtown.  The  key 
to  revitalization  is  a  total  commitment  by  the 
private  as  well  as  public  sectors.  One  of  the  big- 
gest problems  in  downtowns  is  the  multiple  owner- 
ship of  properties.  Therefore,  it  is  imperative  that 
you  gain  the  cooperation  of  local  property  owners. 

•  It  should  be  recognized  that  retailing  is  only  one 
function  for  downtown.  Housing,  office  space, 
and  entertainment  or  cultural  uses  for  a  downtown 
may  be  as  important  or  even  more  important  than 
retailing.  These  uses  will  create  an  "internal  market" 
for  retail  goods  and  services.  Therefore,  when 
looking  at  the  economics  of  your  downtown, 
consider  all  potential  land  and  building  uses. 


•  Capitalize  upon  existing  building  assets  which  may 
be  underutilized.  Many  historic  and  architectur- 
ally significant  structures  which  were  sitting  ducks 
for  the  bulldozer  are  functioning  as  catalysts  for 
downtown  market  and  development  activities. 
However,  when  evaluating  adaptive  use  options  it 
must  be  clearly  understood  that  Boston's  Faneuil 
Hall  Marketplace  will  probably  not  work  in  a  small 
community,  although  variations  of  this  specialty 
retail  prototype  may  be  appropriate  in  your  down- 
town. 

•  Realize  that  you  may  have  to  ignite  the  revitaliza- 
tion spark  yourself  without  assistance  from  major 
outside  private  developers.  Your  downtown  orga- 
nization may  have  to  negotiate  for  property,  coor- 
dinate public  and  private  financing,  and  establish 
a  marketing  plan  for  your  downtown.  Creativity 
may  be  your  salvation!! 

and  finally, 

•  It  is  of  utmost  importance  to  spend  time  working 
with  local  merchants.  Many  of  these  retailers  will 
be  important  to  the  future  economic  life  of  your 
downtown. 

Until  recently,  the  term  "urban  crisis"  was  a  commonly 
used  phrase.  Today,  this  term  ranks  high  on  the  list  of  en- 
dangered cliches  in  many  parts  of  this  nation.  The  urban 
renaissance  which  is  spreading  throughout  the  United  States 
is  closely  linked  to  the  rediscovery  of  our  downtowns. 
However,  it  should  be  recognized  that  retail  developers 
and  operators  will  continue  to  be  extremely  selective  about 
their  downtown  investments.  Through  careful  market  and 
economic  planning,  downtowners  can  assist  existing  busi- 
nesses in  recognizing  their  future  potentials  while  being  in 
a  position  to  evaluate  development  proposals  and  provide 
new  investors  with  the  rationale  for  affirmative  downtown 
decisions. 
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In  Lexington,  a  unique 
team  approach  proves 
successful  in  building 
arena/convention 
center. 


Private/Public  Effort 
Builds  Mixed  Use  Project 


Lexington,  Kentucky,  planned  and 
started  construction  on  a  downtown 
mixed  use  complex  within  a  three  year 
period  (1971-74).  Two  years  later 
(1976),  Lexington  Center  opened  and 
included  a  convention  center,  sports 
arena  and  related  retail  space.  This 
year  a  377  room  hotel  opened  to  com- 
plement the  center.  Many  cities  are 
still  talking  about  building  centers 
such  as  this  to  "rejuvenate  down- 
town." Lexington  did  it,  in  what  seems 
record  time. 

Lexington  Center  is  a  reality  be- 
cause of  a  unique  combination  of  fi- 
nancing and  development  techniques. 
Without  the  use  of  these  techniques, 
the  project  may  not  have  been  possible 
in  a  downtown  area.  These  techniques 
included: 

•  simultaneous  development  of 
public  assembly,  buildings  with  ho- 
tel and  retail  facilities  in  a  mixed 
use  complex; 

•  financing  plan  based  upon  ben- 
efit/cost analysis; 

•  design/build  or  "fast  track"  de- 
velopment; 

•  guaranteed  maximum  cost  of 
construction; 

•  guaranteed  private  investment 
in  complex  before  financing  public 
part  of  project;  and 

•  origination  of  the  Design/ 
Build/Invest  team  approach. 


By  David  C.  Petersen 

How  it  was  built.  Here  is  the  story  of  how 
Lexington  Center  got  built. 

In  1971,  Lexington,  Kentucky,  felt 
the  effects  of  center  city  decline:  build- 
ing obsolescence  and  deterioration, 
suburbanization  of  retail  trade,  and 
an  increasingly  drab  environment 
along  its  Main  Street.  New  regional 
shopping  malls  were  successful  and 
many  other  new  residential  develop- 
ments and  light  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments had  located  in  the  suburbs. 

Dynamic  leadership  was  the  single 
factor  which  ultimately  distinguished 
Lexington  from  other  cities  which  had 
similar  problems  and  resources.  This 
leadership  resource  proved  to  be  the 
single  most  important  reason  for  the 
city's  ability  to  change  its  destiny. 

Both  the  city's  1926  comprehensive 
plan  and  1960s  vintage  urban  renewal 
plan  showed  the  need  for  and  location 
of  a  new  civic  center  which  would  con- 
tain a  large  auditorium  or  small 
arena.  The  plans  and  the  site  laid  dor- 
mant, as  did  other  projects  described 
in  the  urban  renewal  plan. 

Recently  enacted  state  enabling 
legislation  helped  change  things.  The 
Lexington-Fayette  County  Conven- 
tion/Tourism and  Recreation  Com- 
mission was  formed  in  1971.  Its  pri- 
mary goal  was  the  development  of  a 
convention  center  financed  through  a 
county  tax  on  hotel  and  motel  room 
charges.  Paralleling  the  interest  of  the 
community's  innkeepers  for  a  conven- 
tion center  was  the  interest  of  literally 
thousands  of  local  citizens  in  obtain- 
ing an  expansion  of  the  University  of 
Kentucky  Coliseum  to  provide  more 
seating  for  home  basketball  games, 
tickets  for  which  had  not  been  avail- 
able for  ten  years. 
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Recognizing  the  potential  wide- 
spread local  popular  support  for  a  com- 
bined arena  and  convention  center 
project,  the  Tourism  Commission  de- 
cided to  test  the  market  demand  and 
financial  feasibility  for  such  a  facility. 
In  March  1972,  the  commission  em- 
ployed consultants  to  conduct  a  study 
to  evaluate  the  demand  for  various 
convention  center/arena  related  pri- 
vate uses,  primarily  hotel  and  retail, 
as  part  of  a  multiuse  development. 
Many  combinations  of  sizes  and  ele- 
ments had  potential  financial  feasibil- 
ity. Recognizing  the  difficulty  of  devel- 
oping such  a  complex  (mixed  use, 
mixed  ownership,  mixed  operation!),  a 
private  nonprofit  corporation  was  rec- 
ommended whose  directors  would  be 
selected  from  the  most  respected  indi- 
viduals in  the  community.  The  corpo- 
ration would  have  the  power  to  ac- 
quire the  land  from  urban  renewal  as 
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well  as  adjoining  parcels,  issue  bonds 
to  finance  the  project  and  operate  the 
complex.  The  mayor  of  Lexington  and 
the  county  judge  (chief  executive  offi- 
cer) of  Fayette  County  selected  names 
of  prominent  citizens  that  they  sepa- 
rately believed  to  be  the  most  capable 
and  successful  individuals  in  the  com- 
munity. Both  lists  were  nearly  identi- 
cal. The  persons  were  asked  to  serve 
on  the  board  of  directors  of  such  a  cor- 
poration. The  Articles  of  Incorpora- 
tion for  the  Lexington  Center  Corpo- 
ration were  drawn  in  May  1972.  By 
the  following  month,  the  completed 
market  analysis,  evaluation  of  alter- 
native financing  plans  and  recom- 
mended "next  steps"  were  presented  to 
the  newly  formed  corporation. 

Organizing  for  action.  The  corporation 
subdivided  itself  into  the  following 
committees  comprised  of  two  to  four 
members:  Executive  Committee  (to 
make  management  decisions  to  be  rat- 
ified by  the  full  board),  parking,  hotel, 
arena,  convention  and  theater. 

The  corporation  determined  that  fi- 
nancing would  be  through  a  revenue 
bond.  Two  years  earlier,  the  voters  re- 
jected a  general  obligation  bond  issue 
for  a  civic  center  development.  While 
the  board  wanted  to  avoid  seeking 
voter  approval  for  such  a  large  project 
this  time,  it  also  recognized  the  neces- 
sity for  public  support. 

Major  goals.  The  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Lexington  Center  Corporation 
recognized  the  potential  of  mixed  use 
development  for  accomplishing  other 
community  goals: 

•  revitalization  of  the  central 
city  through  development  of  a  major 
(11  acre -I- )  parcel  within  the  urban 
redevelopment  plan; 

•  development  of  a  large  arena 
for  presentation  of  family  shows, 
concerts,  and  University  of  Ken- 
tucky basketball; 

•  construction  of  an  exhibition 
hall,  meeting  rooms  and  banquet  fa- 
cilities to  accommodate  major  state 
and  regional  conventions;  and 

•  addition  of  a  theater  to  accom- 
modate some  13  separate  local  cul- 
tural, arts,  and  music  oriented 
groups. 

If  all  this  could  be  done  through  one 
of  the  several  self  supporting  financ- 
ing plans  that  the  consultants  pro- 
posed, the  corporation  would  be  able  to 
realize  this  most  ambitious  program. 

The  center  is  a  reality 
because  of  a  unique 
mixture  of  financing  and 
development  techniques. 

The  board  ultimately  agreed  with  the 
words  of  one  of  its  members  who 
stated,  "Let's  shoot  for  the  moon." 


Translating  goals  to  objectives.  Individ- 
ual investigation,  committee  re- 
search, the  feasibility  report  and  fol- 
low on  consultation  showed  the  board 
that  the  undertaking  may  be  "over- 
ambitious."  The  board  was  unable  to 
identify  any  other  public  assembly  fa- 
cilities in  the  nation  which,  without 
professional  basketball  and  profes- 
sional hockey  teams,  were  able  to  gen- 
erate enough  income  to  cover  operat- 
ing expenses  and  debt  service.  How- 
ever, the  consultants  designed  a  fi- 
nancing plan  which  utilized  income 
from  a  convention  oriented  hotel  and 
specialty  retail  shops  and  restaurants 
to  support  debt  service  on  the  arena/ 
theater/convention  center.  The  fi- 
nancing plan  included  a  ground  lease 
for  the  development  of  the  hotel  and  a 
master  lease  of  the  retail  space  to  pro- 
duce sufficient  revenues,  when  com- 
bined with  the  income  from  the  public 
assembly  facilities,  to  cover  operating 
expenses  and  principal  and  interest  on 
the  bonds.  Proceeds  of  the  corpora- 
tion's bond  sale  were  intended  to  pay 
for  the  development  cost  of  the  arena, 
convention  exhibition  facilities,  the- 
ater and  retail  space.  The  plan  re- 
quired that  the  hotel  be  privately  fi- 
nanced. 

By  November  1972,  the  board  had 
become  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
scope  and  market  support  for  its  devel- 
opment and  recognized  the  need  to  ob- 
tain a  full  time  professional  staff  per- 
son to  help  implement  the  plan.  By 
this  time  the  elements  of  their  devel- 
opment plan  were  clear:  a  350  room 
hotel,  retail  space,  25,000  seat  arena, 
convention/exhibition  facilities  and 
theaters,  all  of  which  would  be  inte- 
grated in  a  mixed  use  development. 


Furthermore,  the  board  recognized 
that  the  financing  and  operations 
must  be  self  supporting,  there  could  be 
no  construction  cost  overruns  and  the 
facilities  must  be  completely 
equipped.  Also,  the  participation  of  a 
private  developer  must  be  secured  if 
the  hotel  were  to  be  privately  financed 
and  the  risk  inherent  in  leasing  the 
retail  space  were  to  be  minimized. 
Tools  and  techniques.  Key  persons  as- 
sociated with  the  development  of  the 
complex  (the  mayor  and  county  judge 
as  well  as  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Lexington  Center  Corporation)  recog- 
nized all  along  that  they  must  take 
bold,  imaginative  and  original  steps  in 
devising  a  means  to  carry  out  their 
ambitious  plan.  The  formation  of  the 
Lexington  Center  Corporation  and  the 
powers  it  was  given  were  certainly 
major  steps  in  this  direction.  The  will- 
ingness of  the  Tourism  Commission 


Dynamic  leadership  proved 
the  most  important  reason 
for  the  city's  ability  to 
change  its  destiny. 


members,  mayor  and  county  judge  to 
give  up  "control"  and  "the  credit"  for 
this  project  was  truly  an  unselfish  act. 
The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Lexing- 
ton Center  Corporation,  as  well  as  its 
creators,  recognized  the  inherent  dan- 
gers, risks  and  potential  blame  if  their 
plan  fell  apart.  Nevertheless,  they  ap- 
proved the  expenditure  of  more  than 
$35,000  for  the  market  analysis  and 
feasibility  study  and  then  made  a  con- 
tractual commitment  to  retain  a  full 


time  executive  director.  Expenses  of 
the  Lexington  Center  Corporation's 
activities  were  paid  by  the  Tourism 
Commission's  room  tax  revenues. 

Between  November  1972  and  Janu- 
ary 1973,  the  corporation  presented 
the  concept  to  the  local  newspaper  and 
obtained  its  support.  The  corporation 
also  secured  the  consulting  services  of 
three  general  managers  of  similar 
arena/convention  centers  to  refine  op- 
erating revenue  and  expense  projec- 
tions for  the  complex  and  prepare  a 
furnishing  and  equipment  budget  for 
the  complex.  The  corporation  refined 
their  alternative  financing  plans  to  re- 
flect the  benefits  and  cost  of  the  project 
and  continued  to  solicit  the  interest  of 
builders,  architects  and  investors  in 
the  project.  The  corporation  formally 
adopted  criteria  by  which  it  would 
evaluate  the  strengths  and  capabili- 
ties of  its  potential  builder,  developer 
and  investors.  The  corporation  deter- 
mined that  it  could  best  achieve  its 
objectives  by  requesting  a  single  pro- 
posal from  a  team,  consortium  or  joint 
venture  comprised  of  all  three  profes- 
sional services  it  required — design, 
build  and  invest.  The  concept  of  a  De- 
sign/Build/Invest  (DEI)  team  led  the 
corporation  to  request  proposals  only 
from  firms  which  had  formed  such 
teams  and  were  willing  to  submit  a 
single  statement  of  their  combined 
qualifications  and  experience. 

In  December  1972,  the  corporation 
requested  a  statement  of  qualifica- 
tions, experience  and  financial 
strength  from  interested  firms.  The 
following  month  the  corporation  met 
to  evaluate  each  team's  submission, 
based  upon  the  criteria  that  they  had 
adopted  earlier.  The  three  top  ranked 
teams  were  notified  in  January  1973 
of  their  selection  and  requested  to 
make  a  formal  written  proposal  to  the 
corporation  in  April.  Their  proposals 
were  to  contain  the  following  informa- 
tion: 

•  a  building  program  and  design 
for  the  complex  based  upon  the  mar- 
ket study  findings  which  the  corpo- 
ration had  adopted; 

•  a  guaranteed  maximum  con- 
struction cost  for  the  development 
which  was  not  to  be  exceeded; 

•  the  total  amount  of  retail  and 
restaurant  space  which  the  devel- 
oper would  master  lease; 

•  the  size  of  the  hotel  which  the 
developer  was  willing  to  finance  and 
construct; 


This  11  acre  parcel  of  land  on  the 
southwest  corner  of  Main  and  Broad- 
way Streets  was  chosen  as  the  location 
for  Lexington  Center.  Ground  was  bro- 
ken in  June  of  1974:  Lexington  Center 
opened  in  October  1976. 


•  the  total  amount  of  revenue 
which  the  DBI  team  would  pledge  to 
the  Lexington  Center  Corporation 
from  the  lease  of  the  hotel  and  mas- 
ter lease  of  the  retail  space;  and 

•  the  construction  time  required 
to  complete  the  entire  project. 

The  three  teams  were  notified  that 
the  best  proposals  would  result  in 
award  of  the  contract  to  design~and 
construct  the  complex,  if  it  were  finan- 
cially feasible.  The  other  two  teams 
would  be  paid  a  nominal  amount  as 
partial  compensation  for  their  "good 
faith"  efforts.  'Written  proposals  and 
presentations  were  made  by  each  of 
the  three  teams  in  April  1973.  Follow- 
ing the  presentations  and  review  of 
written  proposals,  the  corporation  se- 
lected a  team  comprised  of  a  builder 
and  architect.  The  team  agreed  to  pro- 
vide the  master  lease  on  80,000  square 
feet  of  retail  space,  guarantee  the  de- 
velopment of  a  350  room  hotel,  23,000 
seat  arena  and  60,000  square  feet  of 
convention/exhibit  hall,  meeting  room 
and  banquet  space.  Between  May 
1973  and  April  1974,  the  corporation 
worked  daily  with  this  team.  Under  an 
interim  agreement,  the  team  put  forth 
its  best  efforts  to  refine  and  document 
its  plan  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  corpo- 
ration's consulting  engineer,  who  had 
been  retained  under  a  separate  agree- 
ment. Having  completely  negotiated 
the  necessary  agreements  for  the 
leases,  construction  management  and 
design  of  the  entire  complex,  bonds 
were  sold  in  the  amount  of  $37  million 
in  April  1974. 

There  were  numerous  public  bene- 
fits to  be  gained  from  this  mixed  use 
project.  The  Commonwealth  of  Ken- 
tucky would  reap  tax  benefits  result- 
ing from  increased  convention  activ- 
ity. The  University  of  Kentucky  would 
benefit  from  increased  attendance  at 
its  basketball  games. 


The  City  of  Lexington  would  experi- 
ence direct  economic  benefits  result- 
ing from  the  increased  spending,  com- 
pletion of  its  urban  renewal  project, 
new  jobs  and  businesses.  Because  of 
these  benefits,  the  state  and  the  city 


There  were  numerous 
public  benefits  to  be  gained 
from  this  mixed  use  project. 


agreed  to  pay  a  portion  of  their  finan- 
cial benefit  to  offset  the  cost  of  devel- 
opment. The  state  and  university 
agreed  to  reallocate  $4  million  (which 
had  been  appropriated  to  expand  the 
University's  Coliseum  to  the  corpora- 
tion). The  City  of  Lexington  entered 
into  a  year  to  year  lease  back  arrange- 
ment with  the  corporation,  agreeing  to 
pay  the  Lexington  Center  Corporation 
an  estimated  $300,000  a  year  (repre- 
senting a  portion  of  its  estimated 
$500,000  a  year  direct  financial  bene- 
fit from  the  development  of  the  com- 
plex). In  other  words,  the  total  $41 
million  cost  was  reduced  to  $37  mil- 
lion as  a  result  of  the  state  grant,  and 
the  City  of  Lexington  agreed  to  con- 
tribute $300,000  a  year  toward  the 
debt  service  on  the  $37  million  reve- 
nue bond  issue. 

Following  delivery  of  the  bonds  in 
June  1974,  construction  began  on  the 
Lexington  Center.  The  corporation 
had  taken  a  realistic  approach  in  de- 
veloping a  time  frame  for  the  project. 
Needless  to  say,  its  progress  was  not, 
and  is  not,  without  the  numerous 
threats,  lawsuits,  disappointments 
and  controversy  that  attend  all  new 
ventures,  particularly  one  as  unique 
and  complex  as  this  development.  The 
corporation  "had  done  its  homework" 
and  sought  the  support  of  nearly  every 
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A  restored  Lexington  Opera  House 
(left)  reopened  in  1976, 100  years  after 
its  original  construction;  restoration 
was  financed  by  the  Lexington  Center 
bond  issue.  The  University  of  Ken- 
tucky's basketball  games  are  played  in 
Lexington  Center's  Rupp  Arena  (be- 
low), which  seats  23,000  people. 


Main  Street 


Lexington 
Confer 


civic,  social,  religious  and  service  or- 
!  ganization.  The  board  also  offered  the 
private  developer  a  relatively  sound 
\  investment  climate  through  the  expe- 
{  rience  and  qualifications  of  its  direc- 
:  tors  and  provided  a  buffer  to  the  un- 
certainties of  future  elected  officials 
and  a  fickle  press. 

The  results.  In  October  1976,  Lexing- 
ton Center  opened  with  over  80^  of  its 
retail  space  leased.  The  Central  Ken- 
tucky Exposition  of  Business  and  In- 
dustry and  the  new  Rupp  Arena  were 
christened  with  a  series  of  tours  and 
concerts.  The  old  Lexington  Opera 
House,  constructed  in  1886,  had  been 
opened  earlier  that  year  and  its  com- 
plete restoration  and  equipping  had 
been  financed  ($2'/^  million)  from  the 
Lexington  Center  bond  issue. 

David  C.  Petersen  served  as  consultant 
to  the  City  of  Lexington  and  its  Tour- 
ism Commission  1 1971-72)  and  later 
became  the  first  executive  director  of 
the  Lexington  Center  Corporation 
11972-75).  He  has  returned  to  private 
consulting  and  is  now  managing  the 
Southeast  Regional  Office  of  Econom- 
ics Research  Associates,  Orlando, 
Florida . 


In  May,  1977,  the  17  story,  377  room 
Lexington  Hyatt  Regency  Hotel 
opened,  which  significantly  enhances 
the  ability  of  the  complex  to  attract 
major  conventions  to  the  Bluegrass 
State.  Last  year,  public  sale  of  tickets 
to  the  University  of  Kentucky  basket- 
ball games  were  offered  on  a  five  year 
season  ticket  basis  and  were  sold  out 
within  24  hours;  there  are  reportedly 
5,000  persons  on  the  waiting  list. 

Epilogue.  Formulation  of  the  goals,  ob- 
jectives and  techniques  of  the  Lexing- 
ton Center  Corporation  certainly  did 
not  occur  sequentially.  Throughout 
the  planning  and  development  pro- 
cess, the  board,  its  staff  and  advisors 
continually  refined  their  approach  in 
view  of  the  relationship  of  benefits, 
beneficiaries  and  costs  of  the  develop- 
ment. Throughout  the  negotiations 
with  the  developer  (DBI  team),  the 
board  rigorously  evaluated  the  incen- 
tives and  obligations  of  all  parties  in- 
volved in  bringing  the  complex  to  real- 
ity. Delays  in  developing  the  neces- 
sary parking  facilities  resulted  in  a 
delay  (of  five  months)  in  the  opening  of 
the  hotel.  Ongoing  negotiations  for 
the  final  design,  construction,  instal- 
lation of  equipment  and  furnishings. 


and  the  board's  own  management  of  a 
$500,000  a  year  concession  operation 
have  caused  operating  costs  for  the 
first  12  to  18  months  to  be  in  excess  of 
original  projections.  Nevertheless, 
this  pioneering  effort  undertaken  by 
the  city,  county  and  its  nonprofit  cor- 
poration (which  acts  as  the  agent  of 
the  city/county  government  for  the  de- 
velopment and  operation  of  the  Lex- 
ington Center)  have  explored  new  ter- 
ritory and  opened  up  new  vistas  for 
other  communities  to  learn  and  bene- 
fit. 

As  with  any  effort  of  this  magni- 
tude, the  Lexington  Center  complex 
must  be  evaluated  in  perspective. 

•  What  would  have  been  the  cost  to 
the  community  without  the  com- 
plex? The  "no  action"  or  "do  noth- 
ing" alternative? 

•  What  would  have  been  the  cost 
to  the  community  of  continued  cen- 
tral city  decline? 

•  What  have  other  cities  paid  and 
continue  to  pay.  for  this  size  and 
quality  of  public  assembly  facili- 
ties? 

Certainly,  the  popular  press,  profes- 
sional journals  and  trade  media 
abound  with  compelling  arguments 
and  detailed  descriptions  of  the  need 
for  public/private  partnerships  and 
the  benefits  of  mixed  use  develop- 
ments. The  Lexington  Center  develop- 
ment offers  a  real  world  example  of 
what  must  seriously  be  considered  in 
addressing  the  needs  of  our  central 
city  areas  as  well  as  the  needs  of  a 
community  for  public  assembly  facili- 
ties. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The  specialty  center  is  a  phenomenon  that  has  flourished 
in  the  past  decade  and  has  become  a  major  factor  in  the  shop- 
ping center  industry.  Consequently,  the  specialty  center  has 
earned  a  position  for  individual  consideration  in  the  review  of 
shopping  centers  in  general.  Specialty  centers  are  treated  sepa- 
rately primarily  because  of  their  unique  market  appeal,  which  is 
based  on  a  restaurant/entertainment  draw. 

The  primary  reason  for  attending  a  specialty  center  Is  to 
dine,  have  fun,  and  be  entertained.  This  is  accomplished  by  the 
specialty  center  featuring  major  restaurants  as  the  key  tenants 
and  through  atmosphere  based  on  both  architectural  design  and 
natural  setting. 

Because  of  this  special  market  appeal,  specialty  centers 
typically  draw  from  longer  distances  than  standard  centers  and, 
as  a  result  of  their  appeal,  are  destination  locations. 

Most  specialty  centers  have  certain  essential  features  in 
common:  they  employ  a  unifying  theme  in  architectural  design, 
which  is  carried  out  by  the  individual  shops;  they  are  anchored 
by  restaurants  and  entertainment  facilities  rather  than  by  depart- 
ment stores  or  supermarkets;  they  strongly  appeal  to  tourists 
as  well  as  to  local  shoppers;  and  their  tenants  typically  offer 
unusual  merchandise. 

Because  its  basic  appeal  is  entertainment  and  recreation, 
emphasizing  dining  and  a  specialized  atmosphere,  the  title 
specialty  "retail  center"  actually  is  a  misnomer— specialty 
"entertainment  center"  would  be  more  appropriate. 

Due  to  their  unique  characteristics,  specialty  centers  are 
not  directly  competitive  with  conventional  shopping  centers, 
which  are  designed  to  serve  the  more  frequently  recurring  needs 
of  local  area  residents. 

To  create  a  special  atmosphere,  the  scale  of  specialty 
center  design  adds  to  the  center's  attractiveness  as  a  gathering 
place.  An  imaginatively  designed  center  can  offer  relief  from 
the  fast-paced,  overscaled,  high-pressure  atmosphere  of  most 
major  cities.  To  draw  visitors,  therefore,  the  specialty  center 
developer  must  be  careful  not  to  make  the  center  too  large. 
From  a  practical  standpoint,  the  center's  size  is  limited  by  the 
problem  of  finding  a  sufficiently  diverse  group  of  small  tenants. 
While  specialty  centers  range  between  50,000  and  250,000 
square  feet,  the  optimum  range  seems  to  be  100,000  to  150,000 
square  feet. 

Examples  of  specialty  centers  are  Ghirardelli  Square  and 
The  Cannery  in  San  Francisco,  Boston's  Faneuil  Hall,  The  Station 
in  Pittsburgh,  and  the  Farmers  Market  in  Los  Angeles. 

The  basic  areas  of  study  covered  in  a  specialty  center 
study  are: 

•  Competitive  Analysis 

•  Economic  Base  Analysis 

•  Market  Capture,  Attendance  and  Expenditures 

•  Sizing,  Tenant  Mix  and  Parking  Requirements 


analysis  can  also  provide  information  and  data  about  sizing  and 
tenant  relationships.  Factors  considered  in  the  competitive  anal- 
ysis are  space  allocation  by  tenant  category,  annual  sales  by 
type,  sales  per  square  foot,  lease  rates,  visitor  counts,  parking 
availability,  and  tenant  lists.  This  information  affords  the  pro- 
spective developer  of  a  new  center  a  sound  data  bank  on  which 
to  draw  in  establishing  planning  parameters.  Also  included  in  a 
competitive  analysis  are  license  plate  surveys  which  can  be 
classified  by  postal  zip  code  to  measure  actual  market  capture 
rates  by  distance. 


ECONOMIC  BASE  ANALYSIS 

Before  committing  to  build  a  specialty  center,  the  poten- 
tial of  the  proposed  location  must  be  assessed  by  determining 
the  available  market  size  and  demographic  composition.  It  is 
also  important  to  estimate  the  level  of  tourist  activity  in  the 
area,  since  tourists  can  be  an  important  source  of  business  for  a 
center.  The  economic  base  analysis  for  a  specialty  center  also 
includes  an  evaluation  of  market  area  income  and  population 
characteristics. 

In  making  such  an  analysis,  economic  base  data  typically 
are  gathered  from  census  data  and  economic  base  studies,  then 
are  compared  with  similar  information  for  a  wide  range  of  exist- 
ing centers.  This  comparative  evaluation  establishes  the  proposed 
center's  relative  demographic  strengths  and  weaknesses  as  the 
basis  for  the  decision  making. 


Resident  Market 

The  resident  market  for  a  specialty  center  is  defined  as 
the  population  within  a  given  radius  of  the  site.  The  market 
area  is  typically  divided  into  segments  based  on  the  experience 
of  comparable  centers,  modified  by  competitive  factors. 

Population  residing  within  the  primary  or  immediate  mar- 
ket area  of  the  site  is  the  key  to  any  proposed  center's  potential. 
Within  this  primary  market,  the  critical  area  usually  is  a  10-mile 
radius,  since  local  residents  living  this  close  will  visit  the  center 
most  frequently.  The  specialty  center  can  also  fulfill  some  of 
the  convenience  shopping  needs  of  people  who  live  very  close 
to  the  center.  Competition,  market  density,  affluence,  and  tour- 
ist activity  are  the  main  factors  to  consider  in  the  primary 
market  segment. 

The  radius  of  the  secondary  market  area  varies  widely 
within  the  location  and  geography  of  the  area;  it  can  extend  as 
far  as  50  miles.  The  limits  of  the  secondary  market  usually  are 
dictated  by  population  density,  with  the  radius  of  the  secondary 
market  typically  being  smaller  in  a  metropolitan  location  and 
greater  in  a  more  isolated  and  sparsely  populated  area.  Again, 
competition  must  be  taken  into  account  when  determining  the 
area's  boundary. 


COMPETITIVE  ANALYSIS 

A  complete  and  detailed  analysis  of  competitive  specialty 
centers  is  vital  to  evaluating  a  proposed  center  from  the  stand- 
point of  assessing  the  amount  of  market  support  available.  The 


Age  and  Income  Characteristics 

Two  demographic  factors   important  to  specialty  center 
development  are  age  and  income  level.  They  determine  a  center's 


narketing  strategy.  In  suburban  centers  with  young  markets, 
or  example,  it  is  appropriate  to  emphasize  certain  fast-food 
enants,  movie  theaters,  recreation  elements,  and  live  entertain- 
nent.  In  contrast,  a  metropolitan  area  center  should  be  geared 
o  larger  restaurants  and  specialty  shops  that  appeal  to  adults. 
High-income  areas  should  emphasize  top-quality  shops.  The 
jverall  design  and  the  theme  chosen  for  the  center  also  should 
eflect  age  and  income  factors. 


Tourist  Market 

The  tourist  market  can  be  important  to  a  specialty  center, 
xamples  of  centers  that  rely  heavily  on  tourist  trade  are 
jhirardelli  Square  and  The  Cannery  in  San  Francisco.  Some 
10  to  40  percent  of  sales  in  these  centers  are  attributed  to  tour- 
st  visits.  It  is  more  typical  that  a  specialty  center  will  derive  10 
o  15  percent  of  its  sales  from  tourists.  Even  at  this  level,  the 
jroportion  is  significant  and  deserves  special  attention. 


competitive  analysis  are  completed,  the  proposed  center's  sales 
can  be  projected.  That  specialty  retail  centers  are  entertainment 
attractions  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  retail  shops  in  such  cen- 
ters invariably  achieve  substantially  lower  sales  per  square  foot 
than  restaurants,  food  outlets,  and  entertainment  areas.  Because 
visitors  are  attracted  primarily  for  dining  and  entertainment,  it 
followsthatthey  also  tend  to  visit  specialty  centers  less  frequently 
than  standard  retail  centers.  Consequently,  analysis  of  a  specialty 
center  is  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  analysis  of  any  other 
commercial  recreation  attraction.  That  is,  the  market  is  divided 
into  primary,  secondary,  and  tourist  markets,  and  market  capture 
rates  are  then  assigned.  As  previously  mentioned,  the  capture 
rates  are  based  on  rates  achieved  by  similar  projects.  This 
approach  to  the  analysis  seems  to  work  better  for  planning  a 
specialty  center  than  the  more  usual  shopping  center  feasibility 
approach,  where  population  and  disposable  income  data  are 
tallied  to  arrive  at  available  market  support  by  retail  category. 
Like  capture  rates,  sales  growth  projections  for  specialty 
centers  are  based  on  market  growth  and  increased  market  capture 
rates  of  comparable  centers. 


Estimated  Attendance  and  Per  Capita  Expenditures 

Once  the  primary  market  is  determined  and  the  secondary 
ind  tourist  markets  analyzed,  market  potential  can  be  trans- 
lated into  estimates  of  attendance  and  visitor  expenditures.  In 
naking  these  estimates,  the  characteristics  and  operating  experi- 
■nces  of  existing  specialty  centers  provide  the  most  reliable  and 
iseful  guidelines. 

One  approach  to  market  definition  relies  on  the  actual 
ixperience  of  existing  successful  centers,  with  data  from  these 
;enters  applied  to  the  proposed  center.  A  review  of  market 
Denetration  rates  for  typical  specialty  centers  shows  a  correla- 
tion between  distance  from  the  center  and  attendance.  The 
steady  decline  in  market  penetration  as  distance  increases  is 
:learly  demonstrated  when  the  experience  of  successful  centers 
s  analyzed. 


Estimated  Marl<et  Penetration  of  a  Specialty  Center 

To  develop  penetration  rate  estimates  for  proposed  devel- 
opments, it  is  best  to  understand  the  patterns  of  existing  specialty 
centers,  modified  by  considerations  related  to  location  and 
site  amenities.  Using  a  market  penetration  rate  to  develop  an 
estimate  of  annual  attendance  is  unique  in  market  analysis.  This 
approach  is  taken  because  the  attraction  of  a  specialty  center  is 
ibased  more  on  entertainment  appeal  than  on  the  standard  appeal 
of  retail  shopping.  The  conclusion  of  most  market  penetration 
rate  evaluations  is  that  primary  market  residents— those  who  live 
near  the  center— will  attend  most  frequently,  with  the  atten- 
dance decreasing  in  direct  relation  to  distance  from  the  center. 

Tourist  capture  rates  are  similarly  dictated  by  proximity 
to  concentrations  of  tourists  and  the  degree  of  competition  for 
their  time  and  funds. 


Sales  Projections 

Once  the  economic  base  analysis,  market  evaluation,  and 


Estimated  Per  Capita  Expenditures 

Per  capita  spending  by  visitors  at  a  specialty  center  is 
directly  linked  to  length  of  stay  at  the  site.  As  a  result,  the 
general  size  of  a  center  and  its  emphasis  on  food  and  beverage 
versus  merchandise  will  tend  to  dictate  the  level  of  expenditures. 
Experience  indicates  that  a  center  of  average  size  attracts  per 
capita  expenditures  of  $3.25  to  $4.25.  Based  on  typical  space 
distribution,  which  is  heavily  weighted  toward  shops,  about  60 
percent  of  a  specialty  center's  sales  are  for  merchandise,  with 
the  remainder  for  food  and  beverages. 


CENTER  SIZE  AND  CONTENT 

Retail  space  absorption  potential  for  any  proposed  spe- 
cialty center  development  can  be  projected,  once  attendance 
and  expenditure  estimates  are  determined,  by  merely  multiplying 
the  number  of  visitors  by  per  capita  expenditures.  Resulting 
annual  revenue  is  then  divided  by  industry  averages  of  per  square 
foot  sales  to  determine  demand  in  terms  of  square  feet  of  gross 
leasable  area.  The  industry  averages  typically  selected  are  based 
on  minimum  levels  required  for  financial  success,  as  demon- 
strated by  other  centers. 


Suggested  Tenant  Mix  and  Sizing 

Typical  tenant  mix  for  a  specialty  center  is  as  follows: 

40  percent   —    Food  Services 

15  percent    —   Apparel  Stores 

45  percent   —  Specialty  Merchandise  Outlets 

Careful  attention  to  nonduplication  of  shops  should  be  given. 


Also,  a  survey  of  local  market  area  restaurants  should  be  reviewed 
so  as  to  offer  a  noncompetitive  food  package. 

The  sizing  of  shops  and  restaurants  is  best  determined  by 
reviewing  the  data  found  in  the  competitive  analysis.  Typically, 
shops  average  between  800  and  1,000  square  feet  with  restau- 
rants in  the  area  of  5,000  to  7,000  square  feet. 


Parking  Requirements 

In  determining  parking  requirements  for  a  proposed  spe- 
cialty center  development,  average  peak-day  visitation  is  another 
concept  borrowed  from  commercial  recreation  attraction  analy- 
sis. It  is  a  measure  that  expresses  the  busiest  period  anticipated 
at  the  facility  being  planned.  Within  a  specialty  center,  surges 
in  patronage  can  be  accommodated  by  crowding  in  additional 
visitors,  but  adequate  parking  is  prerequisite  to  attracting  those 
visitors  traveling  by  automobile.    Factors  included  in  analyzing 


peak-day  parking  fluctuations  are  monthly,  weekly,  and  daily 
attendance  patterns. 

In  determining  parking  requirements,  variations  in  thei 
number  of  persons  per  group  must  be  considered.  It  has  been 
established  that  centers  attracting  family  groups  show  a  higher 
number  of  persons  per  car  than  those  drawing  older  adults  and/ 
or  tourists.  The  availability  of  public  transportation  also  must 
be  taken  into  account  in  this  analysis.  As  a  rule,  suburban 
centers  require  substantial  amounts  of  parking,  while  centers 
in  more  urban  locations  usually  need  less  parking.  Properly 
planned  parking  requires  balancing  this  knowledge  of  visitor 
length  of  stay,  persons  per  car,  peak  daily  attendance,  public 
transportation  utilization,  and  nearby  available  parking.  As 
parking  often  is  offered  free  of  charge,  an  analysis  of  the  avail- 
ability of  land  and  an  allowance  for  an  adequate  number  of' 
spaces  are  critical  to  the  center's  planning  and  ultimate  success. 

These  are  the  primary  methods  used  in  the  evaluation  of 
a  specialty  center. 
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David  A.  Wilcox 


Attractions  management 

is  key  to  a  revitalized  downtown's  success 


What  does  a  redevelopment  official  do  aftei-  the 
bulldozer  has  come  and  gone  and  the  downtown  project 
has  been  a  success,  resulting  in  a  new  built  environ- 
ment? What  does  he  do  to  ensure  that  the  people 
use  the  new  streets,  shop  in  the  new  stores,  and 
thereby  make  downtown  an  18-hour-a-day  city  instead 
of  the  10-hour-a-day  city  it  previously  had  been? 
What  is  the  justification  for  spending  urban  beautifi- 
cation  money  and  providing  numerous  low-interest 
commercial  rehabilitation  loans?  Can  the  redevelop- 
ment official  bargain  for  program  pei'formance  from 
interest  groups? 

In  an  era  of  tax  limitation  measures,  high  interest 
rates,  and  the  declining  value  of  the  community 
development  dollar  because  of  inflation,  it  is  time  for 
community  development  professionals  to  negotiate 
performance  programs  with  those  parties  who  con- 
sistently ask  for,  and  get,  revitalization  assistance. 

For  the  last  30  years,  renewal  and  revitalization 
have  been  in  the  process  of  recreating  attractive  shop- 
ping and  visitation  experiences  in  all  sizes  of  down- 
town space.  In  only  a  few  examples,  however,  are 
there  committed  track  records  of  integrated  and 
coordinated  regular  annual  promotional,  entertain- 
ment, and  visitor  generation  programs.  In  medium- 
scale  metropolitan  areas,  one  can  noi-mally  find  the 
following  types  of  entities  speaking  in  favor  of  re- 
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vitalization  as  an  aid  to  business  retention  and 
growth :  the  Chamber  of  Commerce ;  the  Convention 
Visitors  and  Tourism  Bureau ;  a  downtown  development 
authority,  corporation,  or  association ;  the  community 
development  department,  agency,  or  bureau ;  the  city 
parks  department ;  the  community  historical  society ; 
the  annual  festival  and  parade  and  other  ceremonial 
activity  sponsors ;  the  municipal  bus  lines  or  rapid 
transit  district;  and  the  major  owners,  investors,  and 
primary  tenants. 

All  of  these  groups  consistently  interact  with  one 
another  for  the  achievement  of  common  goals.  For  the 
most  part,  the  principle  actors  are  all  known  to  one 
another  and  are  coopted  onto  various  types  of  advisory 
committees,  support  groups,  and  grants  capture  advo- 
cate committees.  As  individual  organizations,  and  as 
groups  with  common  causes,  the  focus  normally  is 
placed  upon  specific  project-by-project  financing  and 
construction  rather  than  upon  performance  of  the 
whole  downtown  as  a  customer  and  visitor  capture 
center. 

Entertainment  is  Key 

A  part  of  the  necessity  to  pay  greater  attention 
to  the  need  for  a  downtown  attractions  management 
program  is  the  fact  that  most  downtowns  are  under- 
going a  conversion  of  uses  and,  in  the  main,  losing 
their  former  advantage  as  the  prime  retail  area. 
Commercial  entertainment  has  become  a  viable  eco- 
romic  activity  based  upon  the  stabilization,  retention, 
or    growth    of    additional    office    daytime    population, 


whether  governmental  or  private  in  character.  Many 
cities  have  moved  to  carefully  clarify  the  economic 
activity  revenues  that  they  wish  to  collect  from  the 
new  strengths  and  the  new  uses  that  have  been 
appearing  in  downtowns.  For  example,  motel/ hotel 
guest  taxes  are  frequently  funneled  to  a  convention 
and  visitors'  bureau  to  market  the  convention  trade, 
which  usually  focuses  on  downtown  locations.    . 

Local  government  also  has  an  edge  in  the  annual 
negotiations  concerning  the  contract  funding  of  Cham- 
bers of  Commerce  as  well  as  convention  and  visitors' 
bureaus.  In  addition,  local  government  may  be  able 
to  utilize  the  negotiating  technique  to  increase  the 
incentive  for  coordinated  downtown  attractions  man- 
agement during  lease  or  maintenance  negotiations 
with  such  organizations  as  those  that  operate  at 
historic  facilities  or  a  performing  arts  group. 

In  many  instances  across  the  country,  community 
development,  redevelopment,  or  urban  renewal  author- 
ities have  tried  to  generate  community  interest  in  a 
unique  events  program.  This  obviously  is  not  the  full- 
time  charge  of  the  community  development  agency. 
Nevertheless,  a  number  of  agencies  have  seen  such 
efforts  during  project  development  periods  as  useful 
in  demonstrating  the  strength  of  the  visitation  market 
and  also  as  important  to  give  a  new  image  to  the 
downtown. 


''In  only  a  few  examples.  .  . 
are  there  committed 
track  records  of .  .  . 
visitor  generation  programs. " 


The  business  of  the  new  downtown  is  the  capture 
of  customers  and  visitors,  and  the  stimulation  of  as 
many  frequent  return  visits  as  possible.  It  should 
do  this  because  it  is  not  a  mall,  because  it  is  historic, 
and  because  it  has  specialties  that  sub-centers  cannot 
offer.  Downtown  is  an  entertainment  experience — 
cities  pay  to  cause  urban  renewal  and  to  cause  com- 
mercial rehabilitation,  and  to  support  a  Chamber  of 
Commerce's  economic  development  activity,  and  to 
support  a  convention  and  visitors  bureau,  and  to  pro- 
vide the  space  to  societies,  associations,  and  non- 
profit corporations,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  all 
the  public  spaces  and  facilities  that  make  downtown 
liveable  and  attractive.  Cities,  therefore,  have  the 
unique  capacity  to  negotiate  with  all  of  the  actors  in 
downtown  for  the  development  and  the  operation  on 
a  continuing  basis  of  a  high-quality  calendar  of  attrac- 
tions and  of  the  management  of  those  attractions. 

A  few  examples  of  recent  developments  are  drawn 
from  various   sizes   of  communities   across   America. 


In  some  cases,  concept  has  gone  to  implementation 
in  as  short  a  time  as  six  months. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  best  examples  of  an  outreach 
program  designed  to  capture  new  visitation,  longer 
stays  by  visitors,  and  return  visitation  was  initiated 
some  years  ago  in  Philadelphia  by  the  special  grouping 
of  cultural  and  museum  facilities  that  line  the  Ben 
Franklin  Parkway.  The  Philadelphia  Cultural  Alliance 
is  an  example  of  public  and  private  facilities  jointly 
working  together  in  an  environment  where  most  of 
the  member  facilities  are  contiguous  to  one  another. 

Most  cities  and  towns  do  not  have  strongly  con- 
tiguous visitation  centers  and  facilities,  and  most  usu- 
ally are  faced  with  the  problem  of  creating  a  network 
that  can  be  read  by  the  visitors  who  must  find  their 
own  pathways  to  the  civic,  cultural,  and  business  uses 
that  are  the  downtown  pattern.  Five  recent  examples 
of  planning  and  of  the  initiation  of  attractions  man- 
agement provide  a  more  likely  potential  experience 
for  communities  that  are  considering  the  initiation  of 
downtown  attractions  management. 

Yuma,  Arizona 

In  1978,  the  City  of  Yuma,  Arizona,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Yuma  County  Chamber  of  Commerce,  laid 
the  groundwork  for  an  attractions  management  group 
that  included  the  State  of  Arizona  Parks  Department, 
the  City  of  Yuma  Parks  Department,  the  Quechan 
Indian  Tribal  Council,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Visitor  Center,  and  the  Arizona  State  Historical 
Society,  as  well  as  the  Yuma  Fine  Arts  Council. 
Other  members  that  have  since  joined  include  the 
Yuma  County  Library,  the  Yuma  Assistance  League, 
and  several  merchants  concerned  about  economic  de- 
velopment in  the  older  downtown.  A  program  calendar 
was  established  that  included  a  complete  cycle  of  new 
annual  events  designed  to  offer  downtown,  its  historic 
places,  and  the  unique  spaces  found  there  as  a  compi-e- 
hensive  program  designed  to  draw  visitors  throughout 
the  year.  The  calendar  particularly  emphasizes  the 
draw  of  visitors  during  the  six-month  winter  tourism 
season  from  November  through  April. 

Many  historic  sites  of  fairly  small  scale  crowd 
around  the  Yuma  Crossing  of  the  Colorado  River. 
Under  a  performance  contract  between  the  City  of 
Yuma  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Yuma 
Cultural  Alliance  annually  carries  out  a  one-day  pro- 
gram of  festivals,  ceremonies,  and  visitor  experiences 
at  the  various  historic  sites  near  the  river.  In  a  city 
of  35,000  people  within  a  county  with  a  total  popu- 
lation near  80,000,  the  Yuma  Cultural  Alliance  was 
able  to  attract  10,000  people  for  its  first  event  in  1979. 
The  same  event  this  year  drew  14,000  visitors.  There 
is  nothing  remarkable  about  this.  It  is  the  result  of 
hard  work,  determined  strategy,  and  a  great  deal  of 
volunteer  effort.  The  population  is  there,  it  is  inter- 
ested in  attending  and  enjoying  such  events,  and  it 
brings  business  and  place  identity  back  to  a  downtown 
in  the  process  of  substantial  transition. 


Scenes  from  the  Yuma,  Arizona,  "Crossing  Days"  cele- 
bration depict  a  variety  of  attractions,  craft  demons 
strations,  concerts,  and  historic  sites  designed  to  lure 
visitors  to  the  city's  downtoivn  area.  The  activities 
were  initiated  in  1979  as  a  part  of  a  deliberate  attrac- 
tions nfianagement  program  in  the  older  downtown  area. 


Wichita,  Kansas 

Wichita,  Kansas,  has  delibei'ately  developed,  over 
the  last  two  decades,  two  very  strong  axes  that  inter- 
sect in  the  downtown  at  the  Arkansas  River  Crossing. 
Strung  out  along  these  two  axes  are  the  primary 
historic  and  convention  visitation  focusses  of  Wichita. 
A  two-mile  drive  connects  the  historic  Union  Station 
and  Rock  Island  Depot  area  on  East  Douglas  Avenue 
to  historic  Cow  Town,  a  re-creation  of  the  founding 
of  the  town  in  the  1870s  at  the  head  of  the  Chisholm 
Trail.  Throughout  the  year,  along  this  two-mile  strand 
of  facilities,  most  of  which  are  publicly  owned  and 
maintained,  different  events  are  held  by  the  individual 
sponsors  and  support  groups  at  each  of  the  facilities. 
While  there  is  as  yet  no  formal  integration  of  all  of 
the  facilities  in  a  common  marketing  approach,  there 
is  substantial  coordination  and  some  joint  planning. 

The  landscaped  Arkansas  River  banks  provide  a 
handsome  greenway  and  western  boundary  to  the  core 
of  downtown  and  are  consistently  used  for  annual 
festivals.   Unique  to  this  Wichita  example  has   been 


the  role  of  the  city's  Urban  Renewal  Agency.  It  has 
established  a  considerable  track  record  as  an  event 
sponsor  in  order  to  help  reinvestment  and  to  give  a 
new  image  to  downtown.  The  Urban  Renewal  Agency 
has  been  responsible  over  the  past  five  years  for 
initiating  weekend  farmers'  markets  at  the  Union 
Station  and  for  starting  the  October  Fest  celebrations. 
The  Urban  Renewal  Agency  also  has  been  an  aggres- 
sive grant  capturer,  enhancing  the  public  cultural  and 
visitation  specialty  facilities  within  and  adjacent  to 
the  downtown. 


Union  Station  is  the  cornerstone  of  the  Wichita  down- 
toivn  historic  district  that  uses  turn-of-the-century 
decor  to  attract  visitors.  Two  shopping  corridors  are 
scheduled  to  link  the  14-block  area  with  other  down- 
toivn  points  of  interest,  including  specialty  shopping 
and  entertainment  areas  and  outdoor  farm  and  art 
markets. 


A  walking-tour  map  of  the  Finntown  Neighborhood  in 
downtown  Virginia,  Minnesota,  provides  tourists  and 
visitors  with  directions  to  festivities,  historic  land- 
marks, and  retail  attractions.  The  maps  are  prepared 
by  city  officials  in  cooperation  with  the  local  historical 
society  and  the  downtown  business  and  professional 
association. 


Virginia,  Minnesota 

During  1979,  discussions  occurred  between  the  City 
of  Virginia,  Minnesota,  a  community  of  12,000  people, 
and  the  State  of  Minnesota's  Iron  Range  Resources 
and  Rehabilitation  Board  concerning  a  joint  revitali- 
zation  effort  between  the  five-block-long  downtown 
area  and  a  unique  historic  neighborhood  called  Old- 
town  Finntown.  Program  concepts  were  developed  for 
the  integration  of  downtown  revitalization  with  his- 
toric preservation  in  Oldtown  Finntown  to  establish 
an  overall  strategy  for  visitor  capture.  While  there 
is  no  demonstrated  market  for  large-scale  attendance 
facilities,  the  business  community  of  the  city  and  its 
cultural  interest  groups  will  continue  to  work  with 
the  state  and  the  city  to  market  the  unique  visitor 
experience  opportunities  that  Virginia's  downtown  and 
Oldtown  Finntown  offer. 


Lancaster,  California 

The  design  of  a  comprehensive  downtown  revitali- 
zation program  in  Lancaster,  California,  is  leading 
to  the  restructuring  of  the  entrepreneurial  spirit  of 
downtown  merchants  who  clearly  understand  their 
need  to  retain  a  unique  competitive  position  vis-a-vis 
the  discount  store  developments  occurring  on  the  free- 
way periphery  of  the  city.  A  program  of  direct  incen- 
tives including  commercial  rehabilitation  loans,  com- 
mercial rehabilitation  rebates,  and  private  redevelop- 
ment incentives  will  commence  during  the  1981  fiscal 
year.  Discussions  concerning  the  need  for  a  selective 
redevelopment  project  within  the  downtown  also  are 
underway. 

Most  importantly,  a  fundamental  restructuring  of 
the  roles  of  the  Downtown  Planning  Advisory  Commit- 
tee and  the  Downtown  Business  Association  is  now 
under  way  and  includes  the  formulation  of  a  full- 
fledged  annual  cycle  of  events,  ceremonies,  and  promo- 
tions designed  to  retain  both  existing  customers  and 
attract  a  rapidly  growing  population  residing  in  hous- 
ing developments  being  constructed  all  around  the 
city's  periphery.  Chief  among  the  concepts  that  will 
enable  continuity  planning  and  more  organized  com- 
mitment to  the  promotional  programs  will  be  the 
possible  establishment  of  an  enterprise  fund  by  the 
Downtown  Business  Association  that  can  "seed"  the 
several  events. 


Fairbanks,  Alaska 

Fairbanks,  Alaska,  is  currently  challenged  by  the 
continuing  economic  decline  that  has  resulted  from 
the  loss  of  business  activity  following  completion  of 
the  Alaskan  oil  pipeline.  A  Title  IX  task  force  is 
currently  examining  the  revitalization  strategies  that 
should  be  initiated  for  the  city's  North  Star  Borough 
area.  Recreation  and  tourism  investment  and  reinvest- 
ment has  been  identified  as  a  key  and  promising  future 
activity  area.  Concurrently,  the  city  has  begun  the 
development  of  a  downtown  revitalization  program  and 
will  need  to  make  specific  decisions  concerning  the 
future  of  visitor  attractions  and  facilities  in  the  down- 
town. The  North  Star  Borough  and  the  city  consoli- 
dated their  requests  for  state  supplemental  appropri- 
ations in  early  1980  with  the  intent  to  invest  coopera- 
tively in  the  downtown  area.  Chief  among  the  requests 
were  funds  for  a  visitor  center. 

The  city  and  the  Fairbanks  Downtown  Association 
must  soon  agree  upon  a  direction  for  continuing  down- 
town attractions  management.  The  downtown  associa- 
tion, in  past  years,  has  successfully  carried  out  pro- 
grams of  cleanup  along  the  China  River  banks  and  also 
has  stimulated  a  successful  mural  program  on  down- 
town building  sidewalls.  Because  of  exceptionally  harsh 
climate,  the  key  challenge  in  utilizing  downtown  space 
lies  in  the  extension  of  the  normal  visitor  season  as 
well  as  establishing  events  and  festivals  that  are 
appealing  to  Alaskans  (77  percent  of  tourism  and 
visitation  within  Alaska  appears  to  be  generated  by 
Alaskans  themselves). 


Xative  Village,  a  collection  of  recreational  Eskimo  and 
Indian  dwellings  from  early  Alaska  periods,  provides 
one  of  the  major  attractions  of  Alaskaland,  the  state's 
largest  visitor  center,  located  in  Fairbanks. 


A  fundamental  issue  in  strategy  planning  for  down- 
town attractions  m_anagement  for  Fairbanks  lies  in 
the  quality  of  information  dissemination.  Many  out-of- 
state  visitors  who  seek  the  wilderness  experience  of 
interior  Alaska  have  no  way  of  effectively  capturing 
information  about  wilderness  camping  and  visitation 
opportunities  in  any  consolidated  place.  The  new 
breed  of  Alaska  visitor  does  not  seek  the  city  itself 
as  a  destination  but  uses  the  city  as  an  information 
kiosk  on  the  way  to  a  more  private  nonurban  experi- 
ence. A  key  challenge,  therefore,  is  the  determination 
that  downtown  Fairbanks  will  be  the  information 
center  rather  than  the  periphery  of  the  city. 

All  of  these  examples  of  success,  of  work  in 
progress,  and  of  planning  and  strategy  challenges 
describe  the  new  kind  of  entrepreneurial  sense  that 
is  being  developed  in  our  cities  and  towns.  Downtown 
attractions  management  is  as  important  as  the  physi- 
cal results  of  the  revitalization  program  itself.  Down- 
town attractions  management  simply  requires  the 
spirit  and  the  organizing  capacity  to  establish  a  pro- 
gram and  the  commitment  to  an  effort  for  the  very 
long  term. 
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Cover  Faneuil  Hall:  ERA  assisted  The  Rouse 

Company  in  conceptualizing  many  elements 
i  of  this  redevelopment  project. 


Economics  Research  Associates 


Economics  Research  Associates  (ERA)  is 
one  of  the  largest  diversified  consulting 
firms  that  provides  a  wide  range  of 
analytical  services  in  economics,  finance, 
marketing,  planning  and  management  to 
both  public  and  private  clientele.  More  than 
100  ERA  professional  and  technical 
employees  are  regularly  called  upon  to 
analyze  and  review  key  decisions  for  a 
rapidly  growing  list  of  corporate,  government 
and  private  clients. 

Founded  in  1958,  ERA  has  conducted 
more  than  5,500  individual  projects  for  hun- 
dreds of  clients. 

ERA  maintains  offices  in  Los  Angeles, 
San  Francisco,  Dallas,  Chicago,  Orlando, 
Boston  and  Washington,  D.C.  This  national 
coverage  allows  ERA  to  blend  specific 
research  and  management  skills  with 
regional  awareness  and  presence. 

In  addition,  ERA  is  a  subsidiary  of 
Planning  Research  Corporation  (PRC),  the 
world's  largest  diversified  professional  ser- 
vices organization,  and  as  such,  can  aug- 
ment its  capabilities  by  drawing  upon  PRC's 
professional  and  technical  employees  in 
more  than  100  disciplines  located  in  more 
than  280  offices  in  61  countries. 
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Civic  Centers 
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Urban  Centers 
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Grants/Funding 

Military  Facilities 

Open  Space 

Natural  Preserves 
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Airports 
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Exhibition  and  Performance  Facilities 

Stadiums 

Arenas 

Convention  Centers 

Exhibition  Halls 

Auditoriums 

Cultural  Centers 

Performing  Arts  Centers  • 

Museums 

Theaters 


Real  Estate 

New  Towns 

Planned  Communities 

Condon%iniums 

Marinas 

Hotels/Motels 

Destination  Resorts 

Second  Home  Communities 

Estates 

Business  and  Industrial  Parks 

Specialty  Retail  Centers 

Buildings  and  Structures 
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Mass  Attendance  Attractions 

Theme  Parks 

Amusement  Facilities 

Specialty  Entertainment  Facilities 

Tours  and  Demonstrations 

Expositions  and  Fairs 

Olympics 

Racing  Facilities 

Recreation  Facilities 

Campgrounds 

R.V. /Mobile  Home  Parks 

Country  Clubs 

Recreation  Clubs  and  Centers 

Golf  and  Tennis  Clubs 

Health  and  Exercise  Facilities 

Commercial  Family  Recreation  Centers 

Skating  Rinks 

Ski  Resorts 

Animal/People  Environments  (APE) 
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Wild  Animal  Parks 
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Market  Research 

Demographic  Analysis 
Product  Evaluation  and  Testing 
Pricing  Strategies 
Program/Policy  Analysis 
Demand  Analysis 
Opinion  Surveys 

Planning  Services 

Concept  Development 
Long-Range  Planning 
Strategic  Planning 
Master  Planning 
Financial  Feasibility 
Area  Forecasting 
Technological  Forecasting 
Corporate  Relocation  Studies 
Space  Needs  Analyses 
Labor  Force  and  Skills  Analysis 

Land  Use  Analysis 

Highest  and  Best  Use 
Estate  Trustee  Services 
Site  Development 
Site  Location  Analyses 
Valuation 

Appraisal  Services 
Developer  Selection  Advice 
Alternative  Land  Uses 


Community  Services 

Community  Development 
Urban  Redevelopment 
Downtown  Revitalization 
Adaptive  Use 
Historic  Preservation 

Services  To  Industry 

Facility  and  Systems  Rehabilitation 
Industry  Analysis 
Industrial  Problems  Analysis 
Industrial  Development 

Economics 

Forecasting 
Fiscal  Impact 
Impact  Analysis 
Adjustment  Strategies 

Financial  Consultation 

Cost  Estimating 
Cost/Benefit  Analysis 
Financial  Feasibility 
Trends  Analysis 
Investment  Consultation 
Discounted  Cash  Flow 
Acquisition/Divestiture 


Programming 

Downtown  Attractions 
Land  Development 
Service  Delivery  Systems 
Special  Events 

Management  Services 

Organizational  Development 

Staff  Development 

Personnel  Training 

Marketing  and  Creative  Services 

Expert  Testimony 

Portfolio  Management 

Contract  Negotiation 

Performance  Measurement 

Operational  Audits 

Product  Selection  and  Procurement 

Attractions/Event  Management 

Other  Consulting  Services 

Educational  Services  and  Training 
Design-Related  Services 
Environmental  Impact 
Transportation  Economics 
Resource  Economics 
Services  to  the  Gaming  Industry 
Ballot  Measure  Analyses 
Expert  Testimony 


I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  share  some  of  my  perceptions  of  Economics 
Research  Associates  (ERA)  as  we  move  into  our  third  decade  of  service  to  public, 
private,  and  international  clients.  During  the  last  twenty-two  years,  ERA  has  experi- 
enced significant  growth  and  diversification  in  response  to  the  increasingly  complex  and 
demanding  needs  of  our  clients.  As  a  result,  ERA  has  emerged  as  one  of  the  largest 
consulting  firms  in  the  United  States  and  has  a  rapidly  expanding  international  practice. 
We  have  seven  offices  in  key  geographical  areas  and  our  professional  staff  averages 
over  10  years  of  consulting  experience.  Virtually  every  senior  professional  has 
developed  an  in-depth  capability  in  a  specialized  field  while  maintaining  a  high  com- 
petency in  the  broad  spectrum  of  ERA'S  services. 

We  at  ERA  are  dedicated  to  providing  the  highest  level  of  creative,  personal,  and 
pragmatic  services  to  our  clients.  This  dedication  to  quality,  our  extensive  experience, 
and  supportive  relationship  with  our  parent  company,  Planning  Research  Corporation, 
underlies  our  historical  success  and  enthusiastic  optimism  for  the  1980s. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  express  my  appreciation  to  all  of  the  good  friends  of  ERA,  and 
on  behalf  of  our  professional  staff,  assure  you  of  our  continuing  dedication  to  your 
special  needs. 


Sincerely, 


WAYNE  R.  WILSON,  PRESIDENT 


Market  Street  East:  ERA  provided  comprehensive  develop- 
ment and  marl<eting  consultation  to  ttie  Ptiiladelptiia  Redevel- 
opment Authority's  Market  Street  East  project. 


Public  Agencies 


Over  the  past  decade,  the  nation's  perception 
of  its  donnestic  priorities  has  shifted  dramatically. 
The  focus  of  the  seventies  on  the  social  and 
physical  problems  of  the  cities  has  been  broad- 
ened to  include  the  quality  of  our  environment, 
the  availability  of  fossil  fuels  and  other  sources 
of  energy,  the  desirability  and  necessity  of  con- 
tinued physical  and  economic  growth  in  an  era 
of  financial  limitations,  and  the  impact  of  inflation 
on  our  daily  lives. 

Government  at  all  levels  has  been  forced  to 
take  a  new  look  at  the  services  it  provides,  their 
impact  and  cost  effectiveness  and  the  need  to 
develop  alternative  revenue  sources  to  maintain 
existing  sen/ices  and  to  maximize  existing  facili- 
ties and  program  potentials.  More  than  ever  be- 
fore, government  officials  must  approach  these 
decisions  with  a  full  understanding  of  the  conse- 
quences of  the  alternatives  available. 

As  advisor  to  governments  and  public-purpose 
corporations  at  all  levels,  ERA  provides  the  tech- 
nical analysis  necessary  to  enable  our  clients  to 
confront  the  difficult  issues  of  the  day  with  confi- 
dence that  their  policy  decisions  will  be  based 
upon  solid  research  and  experienced  judgment. 

ERA  services  to  government  and  community 
organizations  can  be  grouped  into  the  following 
eight  functional  areas. 

Economic  Action  Plans 

•  Economic  adjustment 

•  Industrial/commercial  planning 

•  Economic  development  corporations 

•  Business/employment  development 

•  Retention  of  existing  economic  base 
Community  Revitalization  and 
Urban  Development 

•  Market  and  financial  analysis 

•  Housing  analysis 

•  Community  revitalization 

•  Alternative  planning  strategies 

•  Reuse  appraisals 

•  Implementation  mechanisms 

•  Developer/tenant  solicitation  and  negotiation 
Adaptive  Use/Historic  Preservation 

•  Assessment  of  reuse  alternatives 


•  Facility  evaluation 

•  Feasibility  analysis 

•  Finance  packaging 
Economic/Fiscal  Planning 

•  Impact  evaluation  of  policies,  programs  and 
projects 

•  Economic  base  studies 

•  Industrial  analysis 

•  Environmental  economics 

•  Tourism  and  recreation  economics 

•  Cost/revenue  and  cost/benefit  analyses 

•  Local  government  consolidation,  formation  or 
annexation 

•  User  fees  and  charges 
Transportation 

•  Systems  and  facilities  impact  evaluation 

•  Sources  of  funding 

•  Joint  use  of  land  development 

•  Recreation  transportation 

•  Aviation  facilities  analyses 

•  Port  and  harbor  revenue  and  use  forecasting 
Planning  Alternatives  Evaluation 

•  Needs-assessment  and  economics 

•  Location  analysis  of  new  communities 

•  General  or  specific  plan  alternatives  impact 

•  Zoning  and  density  changes 

•  Transportation  and  infrastructure  investments 

•  Rate  and  direction  of  growth 

•  Policy  formulation  strategies 
Public  Facilities 

•  Site  location 

•  Market  sizing  and  attendance  forecasting 

•  Programs  and  facilities 

•  Financial  analysis 

•  Organization  and  management 

•  Presentations  to  public  entities 
implementation 

•  Solicitation  of  developers 

•  Evaluation  and  selection  of  developers 

•  Tax  increment  or  revenue  bond  financing 

•  Local  improvement  and  assessment  district 
formation 

•  Policy/project  performance  audits 

•  Preparation  of  governmental  grants  and 
applications 


Economic  Action  Plans 

Local  and  state  governments  will  face  com- 
plex economic  pressures  during  the  1980s. 
These  include: 

•  Economic  adjustment  to  plant  closings 

•  Planning  for  future  economic  development 

•  Improving  commercial  and  industrial  tax  base 
to  meet  local  needs 

•  Redevelopment  of  urban  areas 

•  Declining  industrial  and  commercial  climate 

Economics  Research  Associates  has  assisted 
clients  in  developing  practical  and  implement- 
able  economic  action  plans  to  meet  these  prob- 
lems. Work  tasks  have  included: 

•  Economic  base  and  input/output  analysis 

•  Market  surveys  of  trends  and  prospects  for 
industrial  and  commercial  development 

•  Financial  feasibility  analyses  for  business  and 
government  facilities 

•  Design  of  effective  public  programs  for 
improving  employment  and  tax  revenue 

•  Identification  of  funding  sources  from  federal 
assistance  programs  and  the  private  sector 

•  Assistance  in  attracting  new  industrial  plants 
or  commercial  outlets 

ERA'S  recent  economic  projects  have  includ- 
ed: an  economic  adjustment  strategy  for  San 
Joaquin  County,  California;  for  the  Bridgewater 
(New  Jersey)  Township  Redevelopment  Agency, 
ERA  developed  the  implementation  strategies  for 
the  development  of  a  retail,  office  and  hotel 
complex,  including  the  selection  of  a  developer; 
in  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  ERA  developed  an  economic 
adjustment  study  for  the  downtown  area;  and  in 
Colorado  Springs,  ERA  planned  the  economic 
revitalization  of  the  Tejon  Mall. 

Recent  ERA  projects  include:  the  communities 
of  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan;  Brevard  County, 
Florida;  Areata,  California;  Wilmington,  Delaware; 
San  Joaquin  County,  California;  and  Bridgewater 
(New  Jersey)  Township  Redevelopment  Agency. 

Community  Revitalization  and 
Urban  Development 

ERA'S  community  revitalization  studies  have 
included:  a  sustained  working  relationship  with 


the  Philadelphia  Redevelopment  Authority  and 
the  success  of  that  city's  Market  Street  East 
Project.  In  Seattle,  ERA  was  involved  in  the 
preservation  and  rehabilitation  of  several  hun- 
dred units  of  low-cost  housing,  an  irreplaceable 
resource  for  that  city's  low-income  minority 
population. 

With  the  passage  of  property  tax  limitation 
measures  in  several  states,  which  reduced  the 
effectiveness  of  tax  increment  financing  of  rede- 
velopment projects,  ERA  is  assisting  many  com- 
munities with  the  formation  of  local  improvement 
districts  and  special  parking  assessment  districts 
to  enhance  downtown  vitality. 

ERA'S  recent  central  city  revitalization  work  in- 
cludes Wichita,  Kansas;  Yuma,  Arizona;  Miami 
Beach,  Florida;  Westfield  and  Medford,  Massa- 
chusetts; Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey;  New  York 
City,  New  York;  Washington,  D.C.;  and  Eugene, 
Oregon. 


(Above)  Sioux  City,  Iowa:  ERA  developed  a  comprehensive 
economic  adjustment  study  for  the  downtow/n  Central  Busi- 
ness District. 


Adaptive  Use/Historic  Preservation 

ERA  is  a  leading  firm  in  the  economic  and  fi- 
nancial analysis  of  the  adaptive  use  of  historic 
structures  and  areas.  Successful  adaptive  use 
projects  naturally  extend  the  economic  life  of 
historic  buildings  and  bring  new  life  to  often  de- 
caying inner  cities.  ERA  has  performed  adaptive 
use  and  historic  preservation  work  in  Boston 
(Faneuil  Hall  Market  Place),  Providence  (The  Ar- 
cade Building),  Chicago  (Historic  Pullman  Area), 
Lowell,  Massachusetts  (Lowell  National  Cultural 
Park),  and  Virginia,  Minnesota  (Oldtown-Finn- 
town).  Members  of  the  firm  recently  coauthored 
a  book  titled  Adaptive  Use:  Development  Econo- 
mics Process  and  Profiles  with  the  Urban  Land 
Institute. 

Economic/Fiscal  Planning 

The  pressure  for  increasing  efficiency  in  gov- 
ernment is  contributing  to  a  growing  demand  for 
economic  and  fiscal  evaluation  of  public  policies, 
programs  and  projects.  In  the  series  of  studies 
for  the  Boston  Redevelopment  Authority,  ERA 
evaluated  the  economic  impact  of  the  Boston 
Naval  Shipyard  and  the  Copley  Place  Redevelop- 
ment Project.  The  State  of  California  retained 
ERA  to  examine  the  economic  impact  of  the  fed- 
eral decision  not  to  produce  the  B-1  bomber.  In 
a  major  study  for  the  City  of  St.  Louis,  ERA 
analyzed  the  economic/fiscal  impacts  of  a  his- 
toric preservation  on  the  city's  central  business 
district.  ERA  also  evaluated  the  economic  effects 
expected  from  adoption  of  the  proposed  Califor- 


nia Coastal  Zone  Plan  for  the  Joint  Rules  Com- 
mittee of  the  California  Legislature.  Other  recent 
economic  impact  studies  include  the  impact  of 
gaming  for  Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey,  a  cost/re- 
venue model  to  evaluate  suburban  growth  for 
the  Denver  Regional  Council  of  Governments, 
and  in  Southern  California,  ERA  has  recently  ex- 
amined the  fiscal  implications  of  creating  two 
new  counties. 

ERA  was  selected  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
the  Interior  to  prepare  guidelines  for  the  evalua- 
tion of  user  fees  and  charges  in  public  recrea- 
tion and  cultural  facilities.  ERA  also  prepared 
procedures  for  the  analysis  of  concessionaire 
pricing  levels  and  service  delivery  standards  in 
public  park  meetings. 

ERA  was  requested  by  the  City  of  Nonwalk, 
Connecticut,  to  prepare  an  economic  develop- 
ment plan  for  its  waterfront  historic  district. 


(Top  left)  Boston  Naval  Shipyard:  ERA  provided  market, 
development  and  implementation  services  to  the  city  of 
Boston  for  {he  $200  million  reuse  project. 


Transportation 

ERA  offers  a  wide  range  of  services  to  trans- 
portafion  agencies,  very  often  in  concert  with: 
transportation  planners  and  engineers.  Assign- 
ments tnave  included  evaluating  thie  economic 
impact  of  all  port  operations  and  aviation  facili- 
ties for  ttie  Port  of  Portland;  analysis  of  transpor- 
tation system  financing  alternatives  for  resort 
communities  such  as  Aspen,  Colorado,  and 
Mammotti,  California,  aviation  economic  impact 
studies  for  sucti  clients  as  the  Los  Angeles  De- 
partment of  Airports,  Port  of  Portland,  Maryland 
State  Aviation  Administration  and  the  Texas 
Aeronautics  Commission.  For  both  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Transportation  and  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  ERA  developed  national 
guidelines  for  the  socioeconomic  analysis  of  var- 
ious transportation  modes. 

For  recreation  areas,  ERA  analyzed  transit 
markets  and  developed  information  systems  for 
the  New/  England  Regional  Commission  and  the 
Golden  Gate  National  Recreation  Area.  ERA  also 
prepared  design  recommendations  for  some  of 
the  earliest  and  most  successful  shuttle  bus  ser- 
vices, including  the  systems  at  Yosemite  and 
Grand  Canyon  National  Parks. 

Transit  station  or  transportation  terminal-re- 
lated land  development,  often  via  joint-use  agree- 
ments between  public  and  private  entities,  is 
another  area  of  ERA  concentration.  The  firm  re- 
cently examined  BART  station-related  urban  de- 
velopment as  well  as  joint-use  office  develop- 
ment in  conjunction  with  reconstruction  of  the 
San  Francisco-Oakland  Trans  Bay  Terminal  for 
the  Trans  Bay  Terminal  Authority. 

ERA  transportation  clients  have  included:  Pan- 
ama Canal  Company;  San  Antonio  International 
Airport;  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  Metropolitan 
Transportation  Commission;  Boston  Transporta- 
tion Planning  Review  Project;  Washington  State 
Ferries;  North  Central  Texas  Council  of  Govern- 
ments; Delaware  Department  of  Transportation; 
Bridgeport,  Connecticut,  Transit  District;  the 
State  of  Missouri;  Lincoln,  Nebraska;  and  the 
Niagara  Frontier  Transportation  Authority. 


Planning  Alternatives  Evaluation 

ERA  very  often  participates  on  a  multi-discipli- 
nary team  of  planners  to  evaluate  major  plan- 
ning or  public  investment  alternatives,  zoning 
and  density  changes,  new  community  planning, 
and  alternative  revenue/resource  programming. 
In  Burlington,  Vermont,  ERA  conducted  a  market 
and  economic  impact  justification  analysis  nec- 
essary for  the  implementation  of  a  commercial 
revitalization  plan  for  the  downtown  area.  For  the 
Santa  Clara  Valley  Corridor  Study,  ERA  evaluat- 
ed the  economic  and  fiscal  impacts  of  eight  dif- 
ferent transportation  and  planning  alternatives. 
Transportation  systems  considered  included  bus 
emphasis,  highway  emphasis  and  light  rail  devel- 
opment. Planning  alternatives  considered  includ- 
ed compact  versus  dispersed  growth  and  vary- 
ing infrastructure  capacities.  The  study  was  per- 
formed for  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  Metro- 
politan Transportation  Commission  (MTC)  and 
the  Association  of  Bay  Area  Governments 
(ABAG).  ERA  has  also  provided  economic  input 
to  the  general  master  plan  programs  in  the  Lake 
Tahoe  area.  ERA  clients  have  included:  the 
Massachusetts  Office  of  Community  Develop- 
ment; the  City  of  Houston,  Texas;  and  the  State 
of  Maine. 
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(Top  right)  Los  Angeles  International  Airport:  ERA  analyzed 
the  economic  impact  of  this  large  and  unique  airport  com- 
plex. 


Public  Facilities 

ERA  is  thoroughly  experienced  in  the  analysis 
of  public  facilities,  including  conference  and  con- 
vention centers,  urban  parks  and  recreation 
areas,  museums,  zoos,  performing  arts  centers, 
stadiums,  arenas,  and  multi-use  facilities.  Types 
of  analyses  include  facilities  needs  assessment, 
attendance  forecasting,  financial  evaluation, 
funding  plans,  management  and  operations  eval- 
uation, public  presentations  and  architect  selec- 
tion. These  public  facilities  are  excellent  cata- 
lysts for  generating  urban  vitality  and  are  often 
analyzed  in  conjunction  with  multi-use  develop- 
ments or  area  revitalization  plans.  Recent  ERA 
studies  include  expansion  and  relocation  analy- 
sis of  the  Seattle  Art  Museum,  feasibility  evalua- 
tion of  a  cultural  arts  center  in  Las  Vegas,  man- 
agement plan  for  the  New  Orleans  Superdome, 
and  market  and  operations  analysis  for  the  Lex- 
ington, Kentucky,  Convention  Center.  In  Eugene, 
Oregon,  the  detailed  ERA  analysis  facilitated  pas- 
sage of  an  $18.6  million  general  obligation  bond 
commitment  for  construction  of  a  community/ 
cultural  center.  ERA  has  recently  conducted  fi- 
nancial feasibility  studies  for  such  communities 
as:  Orlando,  Florida;  Charleston,  West  Virginia; 
Medford,  Oregon;  Phoenix,  Arizona;  Tacoma, 
Washington;  Salem,  Oregon;  Lansing,  Michigan; 
Boston,  Massachusetts;  Nassau  County  (Long  Is- 
land), New  York;  Daytona  Beach,  Florida;  and 
Oakland,  California. 

Implementation 

ERA  assists  public  agencies  with  project  im- 
plementation. These  services  include  solicitation, 
evaluation  and  selection  of  developers,  recom- 
mending financing  mechanisms  and  conducting 
project  performance  audits.  In  1975,  ERA  was 
requested  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  to  develop  a  plan  to 
salvage  the  financially  troubled  new  community 
of  Jonathan,  Minnesota.  The  firm  undertook  a 
performance  audit  and  then  formulated  seven 
implementation  strategies.  Subsequently,  HUD 
secured  a  commitment  from  a  new  developer  on 
terms  consistent  with  ERA  recommendations.  In 


Bridgewater,  New  Jersey,  ERA  selected  and  ne- 
gotiated with  potential  developers  of  a  major  re- 
gional shopping  center.  In  New  York,  ERA  has 
provided  ongoing  consultation  services  for  the 
42nd  Street  Redevelopment  Corporation.  ERA 
has  also  had  an  ongoing  contract  with  the  San 
Francisco  Redevelopment  Agency. 


(Top  right)  New  Orleans  Superdome:  ERA  professionals  identi- 
fied opportunities  for  operational  cost  reductions  and  re- 
commended additional  revenue-producing  programmatic 
activities. 

{Bottom  riglit)  Pullman  Clock  Tower:  ERA  recommended  re- 
use as  a  specialty  slnopping  center  in  an  EDA-funded  study 
for  this  Chicago  landmark. 
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/rv/ne;  ERA  has  been  actively  involved  as  development  con- 
sultant tor  ttie  Irvine  Ranctn  since  the  early  '60s. 


Real  Estate 


Since  1958,  ERA  has  been  providing  advice 
and  guidance  to  the  real  estate  industry.  Con- 
struction and  development  firms,  financial  institu- 
tions, insurance  companies,  industrial  corpora- 
tions, individuals,  investment  groups  and  non- 
U.S.  investment  entities  have  sought  and  relied 
on  the  analyses  and  recommendations  given  by 
ERA'S  team  of  real  estate  professionals. 

ERA'S  real  estate  staff  includes  professionals 
w/ith  extensive  backgrounds  in  strategy  planning 
for  real  estate  assets,  financial  feasibility,  project 
management,  marketing,  investment  manage- 
ment, and  computer-based  land  analyses. 

Typically,  ERA  provides  the  following  scope  of 
services  to  its  real  estate  clients: 

Highest  and  best  use  analysis 

Economic  master  planning 

Market  research  and  analyses 

Product  planning,  sizing,  and  pricing 

Land  and  project  valuation 

Computerized  DCF  and  ROI  analysis 

Nonproductive/underutilized  asset  disposition 

consulting 

Financial  structuring  of  projects  and 

investments 

Merger  and  acquisition  services 

Investment  feasibility  studies 

Project  management 

Satellite  land  disposition  analysis 

Site  location,  selection  and  negotiation 

services 

Organization  and  management  studies 

Implementation  strategy  planning 

Construction  planning  and  coordination 

Adaptive  use  studies 

Marketing  and  disposition  programming 

Economic  impact  analysis 

Appraisal  services 

Planning  and  zoning  analysis 

Corporate  relocation  studies 

Expert  testimony 

Data  collection  and  product  surveying 

These  services  are  typically  applied  to  a  broad 
variety  of  realty  types  including  existing,  new 
and/or  proposed  shopping  centers,  office  build- 


ings and  parks,  hotels,  mixed-use  projects,  indus- 
trial parks  and  freestanding  industrial  buildings, 
residential  projects,  new  community  develop- 
ment, resorts,  vacant  land,  and  such  specialty 
uses  as  golf  courses,  ski  areas,  and  conference 
centers. 


Economic  Planning  For 
Real  Estate  Development 

By  providing  realistic  estimates  of  market  po- 
tential and  financial  feasibility,  ERA  helps  its 
clients  to  assess,  invest  in,  and  develop  profit- 
able real  estate  ventures. 

The  firm's  consulting  advice  has  included  new 
towns,  all  types  of  housing,  hotels,  shopping  cen- 
ters, office  buildings,  industrial  parks,  recreation 
land  developments,  highest  and  best  use  studies 
and  property  appraisals. 

Generally,  ERA  is  retained  during  the  initial 
stages  of  project  planning.  The  benefits  are  ob- 
vious as  valid  economic  and  market  criteria  are 
necessary  components  in  architectural  and  en- 
gineering planning  as  well  as  financial  structur- 
ing. In  many  cases  ERA  works  directly  with  ar- 
chitects, planners,  engineers  and  other  consul- 
tants to  achieve  the  optimum  blend  of  economic 
and  physical  planning. 

Since  its  inception,  the  firm  has  provided  eco- 
nomic and  financial  planning  inputs  for  many  in- 
novative and  successful  development  projects, 
among  them  the  Reunion  project  in  Dallas;  Mar- 
ket Street  East  in  Philadelphia;  Boston's  Faneuil 
Hall;  Pinehurst  In  North  Carolina;  Northstar  at 
Lake  Tahoe;  Sea  Pines  Plantation  in  Hilton  Head, 
South  Carolina;  Kaanapali  Resort  on  Maui, 
Hawaii;  the  Irvine  Ranch  in  Southern  California; 
the  Broadway  Plaza  multi-use  development  in 
downtown  Los  Angeles;  McCormick  Ranch  in 
Arizona;  the  PGA  community  development  pro- 
ject in  Palm  Beach  County,  Florida;  The  Galleria 
in  Houston;  ABC  Entertainment  Center;  the 
ARCO  Towers  in  Los  Angeles;  Westlake  Village 
and  Rancho  California  communities  in  Southern 
California;  and  the  La  Jolla  Village  retail  complex 
and  Rancho  Penasquitos  in  San  Diego. 
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Location  Analysis  and  Facilities  Planning 

ERA  has  worked  for  both  private  institutions 
and  public  agencies  to  determine  the  best  loca- 
tion for  new  facilities  and  to  determine  physical 
size  requirements  and  design  standards  for 
those  facilities.  Locational  analyses  include  the 
evaluation  of  alternative  areas  as  well  as  identifi- 
cation of  specific  sites.  Such  assignments  have 
been  conducted  for  the  Valley  National  Bank  of 
Phoenix,  RCA  Corporation,  Financial  Federation, 
Inc.,  Marriott  Corporation,  Harrah's,  Del  Webb 
Corporation,  ITT  Corporation,  Host  International, 
Western  International  Hotels,  Inc.,  California 
State  Legislature,  Ford  Motor  Company,  MCA, 
Inc.,  and  Getty  Oil  Company. 
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Impact  Studies 

Economics  Research  Associates  provides 
economic  impact  analyses  of  proposed  develop- 
ments to  assist  in  zoning  applications  or  as  an 
input  to  a  project  environmental  impact  state- 
ment. While  often  an  adjunct  to  the  economic 
planning  of  a  project,  the  impact  analysis  is  in 
some  cases  in  independent  study.  For  example, 
ERA  recently  evaluated  the  economic  and  fiscal 
Impact  of:  a  proposed  relocation  of  a  major  divi- 
sion of  Mobil  Oil  to  Fairfax  County,  Virginia;  the 
peripheral  commercial  development  around  Ana- 
heim Stadium;  the  construction  of  mining  and 
energy  development  communities  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  Canada;  and  various  residential 
and  commercial  development  projects. 
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(Bottom  left)  Galleria:  ERA  conducted  a  comprehensive  analy- 
sis of  retail  market  potentials  tor  the  multiple-use  Galleria- 
Post  Oak  project  in  Houston. 

(Top  right)  Arco  Towers.  Los  Angeles:  ERA  has  provided  a  va- 
riety of  consultant  services  to  many  of  the  w/ell-known  down- 
town office/commercial  complexes  in  the  United  States, 


Business  Strategy  Analysis 

Real  estate-oriented  business  strategy  analysis 
represents  one  of  ttie  most  sophisticated  appli- 
cations of  ERA'S  real  estate  and  land-use  capa- 
bilities. Strategy  studies  have  been  conducted 
for  clients  such  as:  Kaiser  Aetna;  Xerox;  Milwau- 
kee Land  Company;  The  Irvine  Company;  and 
Shell  Oil.  In  these  assignments,  ERA  examined 
the  follow/ing  issues: 

•  The  role  of  real  estate  in  meeting  corporate 
objectives 

•  An  assessment  of  real  estate  subsidiaries 

•  Forecasts  of  principal  real  estate  economic 
indicators  for  market  areas 

•  The  establishment  of  evaluative  criteria  for 
new  and  existing  projects 

•  Acquisition  and  base/purchase  analysis 

•  Property  valuation 

•  Adaptive  use  of  existing  facilities 

•  Analysis  of  the  best  business  strategy  for  each 
property  in  a  large  real  estate  portfolio 

•  Real  estate  investment  strategies  for  foreign 
investors 

Implementation  Consulting 

As  a  follow/-on  to  predevelopment  planning  or 
in  response  to  operational  problems,  ERA  often 
provides  implementation  consulting  services. 
These  vary  widely  in  character.  Examples  in- 
clude design  of  refinancing,  development  of  leas- 
ing programs,  solicitation  of  joint-venture  part- 
ners, and  evaluation  of  reinvestment  strategies. 
In  selected  cases,  ERA  has  supplied  a  staff 
member  to  serve  as  project  manager  for  devel- 
opments with  this  requirement. 

Computer  Systems 

Economics  Research  Associates  utilizes  a 
number  of  computer  models  which  allow  detail- 
ed analysis  of  the  financial  and  operational  per- 
formance of  recreation,  real  estate  and  retail 
projects.  ERA'S  land  development  model  was  de- 
signed to  analyze  the  feasibility  of  land  develop- 
ment projects  such  as  new  towns,  resort  com- 
munities, residential  developments  and  industrial 
parks.  The  model  derives  operating  profit  for 
each  land  use  and  summarizes  project  perfor- 


mance with  cash  flow  and  income  statements. 
Sensitivity  and  alternative  testing  is  simple  and 
inexpensive. 

Other  computer  models  available  for  specific 
project  analyses  include:  the  financial  planning 
model  which  provides  complete  financial  analy- 
sis of  recreation  attractions  and  income  proper- 
ties ranging  from  apartment  to  major  multi-use 
commercial  complexes;  and  the  retail  market 
model  which  permits  retail  sales  projections  on  a 
per-market  basis  for  any  specific  type  of  retail 
establishment. 

Recent  ERA  clients  have  included:  Genstar 
Development  Company;  Victor  Palmieri  Com- 
pany, Inc.;  and  KAcor  Realty. 


(Middle  right)  Reunion:  ERA  provided  compreliensive  econo- 
mic and  financial  planning  assistance  for  this  Dallas  commer- 
cial project. 
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Disney  World:  ERA  has  been  the  chief  economic  consultant 
for  the  Disney  World  project  in  Orlando,  Florida, 


Recreation  and  Tourism 


Since  our  first  study  for  Walt  Disney  Produc- 
tions more  than  20  years  ago,  ERA  has  com- 
pleted over  2,000  assignments  related  to  recrea- 
tion and/or  tourism.  The  world's  oldest  and  lar- 
gest management  consultant  firm  to  the  leisure 
industry,  ERA  has  pioneered  the  planning,  deve- 
lopment and  operational  phases  for  many  of  the 
world's  major  recreation,  entertainment,  educa- 
tion and  tourist  attractions. 

ERA  has  provided  advice  and  guidance  to  cor- 
porations, investment  groups,  financial  institu- 
tions, foundations,  municipal,  state  and  national 
agencies  and  to  many  foreign  investment  groups 
and  governmental  agencies.  ERA'S  team  of  spe- 
cialists have  extensive  backgrounds  in  finance, 
economics,  marketing,  accounting  and  master 
planning  in  addition  to  "hands  on"  project 
management,  implementation  and  operational 
expertise. 

Typically,  ERA  provides  the  following  scope  of 
services  to  its  recreation  and  tourism  clients: 

•  Concept  development  and  planning 

•  Site  location  analysis 

•  Market  research 

•  Demand  analysis 

•  Financial  feasibility  analysis 

•  Development  strategies 

•  Master  planning 

•  Economic  impact  analysis 

•  Operational  audits 

•  Financial  controls  and  planning 

•  Revenue/cost  analysis 

•  Marketing  and  creative  services 

•  Attractions/event  management 

•  Recreation  and  educational  programming 

•  Data  collection  and  opinion  surveys 

•  Reinvestment  expansion  strategies 

•  Expert  testimony 

These  services  are  typically  applied  to  a  wide 
range  of  recreation  and  tourist  oriented  attrac- 
tions, including  existing,  new  and/or  proposed: 
mass  attendance  attractions,  such  as  theme 
parks,  zoos,  expositions  and  fairs,  specialty  en- 
tertainment facilities  and  tours;  recreation  facili- 
ties such  as  campgrounds,  country  clubs,  ski  re- 
sorts, health  and  exercise  facilities,  golf/tennis 


clubs  and  commercial  family  recreation  centers; 
exhibition  and  performance  facilities  such  as  cul- 
tural center,  stadiums,  arenas,  museums  and 
theaters;  real  estate  facilities  such  as  destination 
resorts  and  second  home  communities;  and  pub- 
lic recreation  facilities  such  as  local,  state  and 
national  recreational  areas. 

Tourism 

In  the  field  of  tourism,  ERA'S  expertise  is  ap- 
plied to  forecast  tourism  trends  and  characteris- 
tics, to  identify  opportunities  for  development,  to 
create  effective  promotional  programs  and  to 
provide  economic  impact  analyses.  Many  of 
ERA'S  tourism  assignments  focus  on  questions 
such  as  seasonality,  length  of  stay,  purpose  of 
visit,  expenditure  patterns,  energy  impacts,  eco- 
logically developable  natural  resources  and  con- 
tra-seasonal business  opportunities.  ERA'S  tour- 
ism studies  have  included  the  states  of:  Alaska, 
Florida,  California,  Michigan,  South  Carolina, 
Maryland,  Hawaii,  Louisiana,  Maine,  Texas, 
Arkansas,  Kentucky,  Tennessee  and  New  York. 

Mass  Attendance  Facilities  and  Events 

In  the  field  of  planning  and  programming 
mass  attendance  facilities  and  events  -  zoos,  ex- 
positions and  fairs,  specialty  entertainment  facili- 
ties and  tours  -  ERA  is  called  upon  more  often 
than  any  other  firm  in  the  world.  ERA'S  assign- 


(Top  right)  Marriott's  Great  America:  ERA  has  provided  eco- 
nomic/financial planning  and  operalional  consulting  for  the 
Marriott's  Great  America  theme  parks  in  California  and  Illinois 
since  1971. 
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ments  have  included:  Expo  74;  Canadian  Na- 
tional Exposition;  Wet  'N  Wild;  Corning  Glass 
Center;  Tall  Ships  1976;  Philadelphia  Zoo;  Cincin- 
nati Zoo;  Milwaukee  County  Zoological  Park;  and 
the  New  England  Aquarium.  Recently,  ERA  has 
been  the  economic  consultant  for  the  1980 
Olympic  Games  in  Lake  Placid,  New  York. 

ERA'S  expertise  in  state  and  local  fairs  and 
expositions  recently  included  the  development  of 
a  master  plan  for  the  Iowa  State  Fair  and  the 
Orange  County  California  Fair,  and  the  evalua- 
tion of  redevelopment  alternative  for  the  State 
Fair  of  Texas.  Additional  State  Fair  studies  com- 
pleted by  ERA  include  those  for  the  states  of 
Alabama,  Tennessee,  Florida,  Iowa,  Texas, 
Wisconsin,  and  California. 

Theme  Parks 

ERA  has  played  a  major  role  in  the  develop- 
ment and/or  operation  of  nearly  all  major  theme 
parks  in  the  world.  Typically,  ERA  provides  com- 
prehensive economic  and  financial  analysis, 
market  research,  concept  development,  reinvest- 
ment strategies,  master  planning,  marketing  pro- 
grams, operational  assistance  and  management 
services.  ERA's  clients  have  included;  Disney- 
land; Disney  World;  Sea  World;  Marriott's  Great 
America;  Opryland;  Hersheypark;  Knott's  Berry 
Farm;  Universal  Studios;  Taft  Broadcasting  Com- 
pany; GSC/Six  Flags  Corporation;  Busch 
Gardens  and  Circus  World,  among  others. 

Sports  and  Performing  Arts  Facilities 

ERA'S  economic  planning  efforts  for  sports 
and  performing  arts  facilities  have  been  integral 
to  the  planning  of  spectator  accommodations  - 
stadiums,  amphitheaters,  auditoriums,  movie 
houses,  arenas,  and  theaters  -  and  participant 
sports  facilities  which  include  ice  and  roller  rinks, 
golf  courses,  swim  and  water  sports  areas,  ten- 
nis and  racquetball  clubs  and  multi-activity 
areas. 

ERA'S  assignments  have  included  the;  Seattle 
Art  Museum;  Nassau  County  Coliseum;  Philadel- 
phia Sports  Arena;  San  Diego  International 
Sports  Arena;  Los  Angeles  Forum;  Radio  City 


Music  Hall;  Los  Angeles  Music  Center;  ABC  En- 
tertainment Center  and  the  New  York  State 
Council  of  the  Arts. 

Resort  Development 

Resort  development  planning  is  intertwined 
with  ERA'S  work  in  real  estate  and  land-use  eco- 
nomics. While  initial  land  studies  are  under  way, 
complementary  research  is  needed  into  the  re- 
creation and  lodging  components  of  the  master 
plan  so  that  a  proper  balance  of  elements  can 
be  determined  for  the  project  that  optimize  finan- 
cial feasibility.  Innovative  planning  techniques 
have  become  essential  in  achieving  the  delicate 
balance  between  ecological  and  financial  consid- 
erations. Finally,  ERA  can  offer  a  number  of  on- 


going services  such  as  pricing  strategies,  mar- 
keting programs,  and  developer/operator  selec- 
tion and  negotiations  to  assist  the  client  in  suc- 
cessfully implementing  his  project.  ERA  has 
been  involved  in  the  planning  and  feasibility  anal- 
yses of  major  resort  developments  throughout 
the  world,  including  Snowmass-at-Aspen,  Walt 
Disney  World,  Northstar-Tahoe,  Vail-Colorado, 
Kiawah  Island,  Sea  Pines  Plantation,  Palmetto 
Dunes,  El  Morro  Resort  in  Venezuela,  Kaanapali- 
Hawaii,  Las  Hadas-Mexico,  Costa  Smeralda  on 
the  island  of  Sardinia,  Incline  Village,  La  Costa, 
Laguna  Niguel  and  Grouse  Mountain. 
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(Middle  right)  Kaanapali:  ERA  provided  master  planning  assis- 
tance for  one  of  the  largest  resorts  in  Hawaii. 


Public  Recreation  Areas 

In  the  recreation  sector,  ERA  has  participated 
in  the  planning  of  local,  regional  and  national  fa- 
cilities through  the  analysis  of  market  needs,  de- 
velopment of  alternative  concepts,  determination 
of  appropriate  fees  and  charges,  establishment 
of  concessionaire  policies,  definition  of  support 
services  requirements,  analysis  of  visitor  infor- 
mation and  reservation  needs,  examination  of  in- 
ternal transportation  systems  and  provision  of 
economic  impact  data. 

Representative  studies  have  included  the  anal- 
ysis of  market  demand  and  facility  needs  for  al- 
ternative development  plans  at  the  Grand  Can- 
yon, pricing  considerations  relevant  to  potential 


Clients  have  included  federal  agencies  such 
as  the  National  Park  Service,  Corps  of  En- 
gineers, Department  of  Transportation,  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration;  regional 
agencies  such  as  the  Tahoe  Regional  Planning 
Agency,  Ozarks  Regional  Commission,  New 
England  Regional  Commission,  and  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority;  and  state  government 
clients  including  California,  Iowa,  Kentucky,  New 
York,  Florida  and  Massachusetts. 

ERA  professionals  have  also  provided 
statistical  assistance  to  many  communities  and 
park  and  recreation  districts  when  applying  for 
various  Federal  Grants  and  funding  programs. 


visitation  to  the  Golden  Gate  National  Recreation 
Area,  and  market  factors,  operating  require- 
ments and  fee  strategies  for  public  marinas,  golf 
courses,  zoos,  sports  and  cultural  facilities,  and 
local  and  state  parks.  Nationwide  studies  on  the 
application  of  recreation  and  cultural  fees  and 
charges  have  been  conducted  for  the  Heritage 
Conservation  and  Recreation  Service  and  the 
National  Science  Foundation.  Other  studies  have 
included  an  analysis  of  reservation  systems  for 
state  park  users  in  California,  concession  op- 
erations and  pricing  at  national  parks,  and  facility 
and  operations  planning  for  zoos  and  recreation 
attractions. 


(Above)  Grand  Canyon:  ERA  was  the  economic  consultant  for 
the  planning  of  the  South  Rim  of  the  Grand  Canyon. 

(Bottom  right)  Wet  'N  Wild,  Florida:  ERA  professionals  have 
provided  the  economic,  financial  and  implementation  analy- 
ses for  many  of  the  major  commercial  family  recreation  cen- 
ters in  the  United  States. 
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San  Diego  Wild  Animal  Park:  APE  staff  members  are  credited 
with  codesigning  this  award-winning  zoological  facility. 


Animal/People  Environments 
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Animal/People  Environments 

Animal/People  Environments  (APE)  is  a  divi- 
sion of  ERA  which  provides  a  wide  range  of  ser- 
vices to  zoos,  aquariums,  oceanariums  and  wild- 
life parl<s  refuges. 

The  key  motivating  force  behind  APE  is  the 
commitment  for  the  preservation  of  both  animal 
and  people  environments  in  their  most  optimum 
state.  Fundamentally,  APE  believes: 

•  Zoos  should  be  designed  and  operated  to 
optimize  their  educational,  environmental,  and 
entertainment  character. 

•  A  primary  commitment  must  be  made  to 
ecological  survival  in  general,  and  animal 
survival  in  particular. 

•  Zoos  are  vital  elements  in  the  conservation 
effort.  As  such,  zoos  must  win  their  own  battle 
for  survival. 

•  Economic  and  financial  viability  is  the  key 
operational  objective. 

•  Each  zoo  can  reach  its  potential  only  if  it 
recognizes  its  unique  role  and  acts  on  It. 

•  Proper  design  and  maintenance  of  living 
collections  is  imperative  to  zoo  survival. 

A  comprehensive  scope  of  professional  ser- 
vices offered  through  APE  include: 

•  Administrative  and  operational  audits 

•  Marketing  and  creative  services 

•  Physical  planning  and  design 

•  Collection  design  and  maintenance 

•  Animal  exhibit  and  zoo  design 

•  Project  implementation 

•  Zoo  management 

APE  has  recently  completed  the  master  plan- 
ning of  the  world's  two  newest  and  largest  zoos: 
the  Kuwait  National  Zoo  and  the  National  Zoo 
for  the  Republic  of  Korea  at  the  South  Seoul 
Grand  Park.  APE  has  provided  operational  and 
management  services  to  the  Philadelphia  and 
the  Milwaukee  Zoos;  selected  to  provide  design 
services  to  the  Washington,  D.C.,  National  Zoolo- 
gical Park;  market  and  financial  analysis  for  the 
metropolitan  Dade  County  Zoological  Park;  eco- 
nomic impact  analyses  for  the  Cincinnati  Zoolo- 
gical Park;  preliminary  master  plan  design  for 


Ocean  Park  in  Hong  Kong;  and  economic  and 
financial  analyses  for  Sea  World.  Other  ERA/APE 
clients  have  included  Marineland  of  the  Pacific; 
Marriott  Corporation;  the  New  York  Zoological 
Society;  the  United  States  National  Park  Service; 
the  Boston  Zoo;  Minnesota  Zoological  Garden; 
New  England  Aquarium  and  the  Arizona  Sonora 
Desert  Museum. 


(Bottom  right)  ERA/APE  has  a  worldwide  commitment  to  the 
educational,  scientific  and  entertainment  value  of  viewing 
animals  in  their  natural  habitats. 
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International 


Technoeconomics 


International  Operations 

The  servicing  of  international  business  de- 
nnands  a  highly  specialized  capability.  ERA  pro- 
fessionals have  successfully  completed  research 
projects  in  Spain,  Canada,  Australia,  Korea, 
Hong  Kong,  France,  the  Netherlands,  the  United 
Kingdom,  Costa  Rica,  Kuwait,  Ethiopia,  Brazil, 
Tunisia,  Mexico,  Indonesia,  Panama,  Taiwan,  In- 
dia, Egypt,  Japan,  Venezuela,  and  other  nations. 
Collectively,  the  research  staff  has  experience  in 
more  than  60  countries. 

These  projects  have  included  studies  in  the 
fields  of  tourism  and  recreation,  land-use  analy- 
sis, export  development  transportation,  urban 
planning,  cargo  flow,  low-cost  housing,  and  in- 
dustrial marketing  for  both  U.S.  and  foreign  con- 
cerns. 

ERA  provides  counsel  to  clients  in  both  public 
and  private  sectors  throughout  the  world.  Recent 
projects  included  the  economic  planning  of  lux- 
ury resort  communities  in  Spain,  Venezuela,  the 
Caribbean,  and  on  the  western  coast  of  tVlexico, 
a  comprehensive  study  of  tourism  development 
potential  in  Tunisia  along  with  an  analysis  of  fa- 
cilities required  to  serve  an  expanded  visitor  in- 
dustry, and  an  economic  feasibility  study  of  de- 
veloping a  family-oriented  theme  park  in  the 
Netherlands.  We  have  also  prepared  a  master 
plan  for  the  new  National  Zoo  of  Kuwait,  the  Na- 
tional Zoo  and  Park  of  Korea  and  the  new  urban 
center  of  Seoul,  Korea. 

Export  trade  development  was  the  subject  of 
several  studies  conducted  in  Mexico  and  Central 
America,  and  in  the  Republic  of  Panama,  ERA 
has  performed  oceanborne  trade  and  container 
port  development  studies. 

In  Nigeria,  ERA  provided  economic  and  finan- 
cial inputs  to  the  relocation  and  development  of 
the  new  capital  city.  While  in  Europe,  ERA  has 
provided  financial,  concept  development  and  im- 
plementation assistance  for  proposed  attractions 
in  England,  France,  The  Netherlands,  Denmark 
and  Spain. 

ERA  staff  members  speak  French,  German, 
Spanish,  Japanese,  and  Chinese. 


Technoeconomics 

Industrial  engineering,  corporate  and  govern- 
ment planning,  energy  development,  industrial 
development,  product  design  and  marketing 
disposition  strategy,  financial  analysis  and 
agricultural  economics  are  all  a  part  of  the  grow- 
ing multidisciplinary  field  of  technoeconomics. 
For  many  years,  ERA  has  been  providing  re- 
search and  consulting  services  to  the  public  and 
private  sectors  in  this  field. 

Assignments  conducted  by  ERA  reflect  the  di- 
versity of  the  needs  of  the  firm's  clients.  These 
have  included  forecasts  of  industry  growth 
trends;  industrial  site  location  analyses;  product 
market  surveys;  corporate  expansion  feasibility 
studies;  marketing  programs;  and  economic  im- 
pact; adjustment  studies;  international  trade  flow 
surveys;  and  assessments  of  industrial  growth 
opportunities  in  specific  and  undefined  market 
areas. 

For  the  Panama  Canal  Company,  ERA  devel- 
oped a  long-range  forecasting  model  to  analyze 
commodity  traffic.  The  model  was  used  by  ERA 
to  forecast  commodity  movements  up  to  1985. 
For  the  California  State  Legislature,  the  firm  pro- 
vided space  requirements  projections  and  eval- 
uated alternatives  to  accommodate  the  future 
growth  of  the  governing  body.  Mobil  Oil  Corpora- 
tion called  upon  ERA  to  examine  the  feasibility  of 
the  company's  proposed  Virigina  headquarters. 

ERA  was  retained  by  a  major  cement  com- 
pany to  determine  the  demand  for  its  product  in 
selected  California  markets.  The  development 
potential  of  a  Panamanian  steel  mill  was  the  sub- 
ject of  another  ERA  study. 

For  a  major  energy  company,  ERA  examined 
the  growth  trend  of  the  coal  industry,  comparing 
the  historical  performances  of  coal  with  other 
forms  of  energy  and  related  industries,  and  pro- 
jected the  supply  and  demand  and  price  of  coal 
through  1995,  detailing  the  markets  for  both 
steam  and  cooking  coal. 

ERA  has  also  prepared  economic  analyses  in 
support  of  antitrust  infringement  and  other  legal 
cases.  ERA  principals  often  serve  as  expert  wit- 
nesses in  these  situations. 
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Management  Services 


Management  Services 

ERA'S  Management  Services  Division  offers 
seven  major  services — auditing,  planning,  design 
implementation,  marketing  and  creative  services, 
contract  negotiation,  construction  coordination, 
and  management.  The  firm  acts  as  ongoing  con- 
sultant in  ttie  physical  planning  and  operation  of 
amusement  and  recreation  facilities  and  events, 
w/ith  the  goal  of  maximizing  profit-generating  ca- 
pability. ERA  works  with  designers  and  operators 
to  ensure  that  an  optimum  balance  is  maintained 
among  recreation/entertainment  content,  con- 
struction budget,  and  revenue-generating  poten- 
tial. ERA  also  provides  assistance  in  such  areas 
as  computerized  planning  and  operating  sys- 
tems, marketing  and  creative  services,  event 
programming,  recruitment  of  management  per- 
sonnel, organizational  development  expansion 
planning,  and  facilities  management. 

ERA  management  contracts  have  included  re- 
tail implementation  strategies  for  the  ABC  Enter- 
tainment Center  in  Los  Angeles;  development 
and  implementation  of  marketing  plans  for  the 
Libertyland  theme  park  in  Tennessee  and  four 
Anheuser-Busch  Brewery  tour  facilities;  disposi- 
tion strategies  for  the  North  Carolina  National 
Bank;  a  management  assistance  program  for 
Meteor  Crater  Park  in  Arizona  and  a  resort  in 
Puerto  Vallarta,  Mexico;  management  of  Circus 
World  in  Florida;  design,  developer  selection  and 
project  construction  assistance  for  the  township 
of  Bridgewater,  New  Jersey;  coordinating  consul- 
tant for  the  development  of  business  strategies 
for  Kaiser  Aetna's  property  planning  program; 
the  formulation  of  project  construction  guidelines 
for  the  development  of  a  major  recreation  attrac- 
tion near  Miami,  Florida;  development  of  market- 
ing, merchandise,  food  service  and  maintenance 
components  for  the  proposed  Dicken's  London 
theme  park  in  London;  preparation  of  long-term 
reinvestment  strategies  for  the  Opryland  com- 
plex in  Nashville,  Tennessee;  implementation 
assistance  for  the  Lexington  Center  arena  com- 
plex in  Kentucky;  and  the  development  of  evalu- 
ative guidelines  for  the  International  Association 
of  Auditorium  Managers  Industry  Profile  Survey. 
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Representative  List  of  Public  Clients 


Alabama 

Alabama  State  Fair  Authority 

Alaska 

City  of  Anchorage 

Slate  of  Alaska,  DepI  of  Natural  Resources 

Arizona 

Lake  Havasu  City  Incorporation  Feasibility 

Steering  Committee 
City  of  Phoenix 
City  of  Yuma 
Arkansas 

Arkansas  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Stale  of  Arkansas 

Arkansas  Slate  Planning  Commission 
California 
City  of  Anaheim 

California  Business  Transportation  Agency 
California  Exposition  &  Fair  Commission 
Canyon  County  Formation  Committee 
City  of  Irvine 
Joint  Rules  Committee  of  the  California 

Legislature 
City  of  Long  Beach 
Los  Angeles  Airport  Commission 
Los  Angeles  Community  Redevelopment 

Agency 

Los  Angeles  County 
Metropolitan  (San  Francisco) 

Transportation  Commission 
City  of  Oakland 

Oceanside  Redevelopment  Agency 
Orange  County 

Oxnard  Community  Redevelopment  Agency 
City  of  Palm  Springs 
Riverside  Redevelopment  Agency 
Sacramento  Department  of  Airports 
City  of  San  Diego 
City  of  San  Francisco 
San  Francisco  Redevelopment  Agency 
City  of  San  Jose 
City  of  South  Lake  Tahoe 
Soulhern  California  Association  of 

Governments  (SCAG) 
Stale  of  California,  Department  of 
Parks  and  Recreation 
Tahoe  Regional  Planning  Agency 
Colorado 

Colorado  Springs  Cily  Planning  Deparlment 
Denver  Regional  Council  of  Governments 

(DRCOG) 
Pitkin  County 
Connecticut 
City  of  Bridgeport 
City  of  Hartford 
Town  of  Manchester 
City  ol  Norwalk 
Delaware 

Wilmington  Department  ol  Planning 
Florida 

Brevard  County 
Broward  County  Parks  Board 
East  Central  Florida  Planning  Commission 
Florida  Department  of  Education 
Florida  State  Fair  Authority 
State  of  Florida 
Fori  Lauderdale  Downtown  Development 

Authority 
Jacksonville  Area  Planning  Board 
Cily  of  f^iami  Beach 
Orlando  Downtown  Development  Board 
Volusia  County 

Key  West  Development  Corporation 
Georgia 
City  ol  Atlanta 
Coastal  Area  Planning  and 

Redevelopment  Commission 
Augusta  Richmond  County  Coliseum  Authority 
Georgia  Deparlment  of  Transportation 
Slate  of  Georgia  Building  Authority 
Hawaii 
Hawaii  Deparlment  of  Planning  and 


Economic  Development 
Hawaiian  Businessmen's  Association 
Honolulu  City  and  County  Redevelopment 

Agency 
Idaho 

Boise  Redevelopment  Agency 
Cily  of  Moscow 
Illinois 

City  of  Chicago 
Chicago  {City  of)  Department  ol  Development 

and  Planning 
County  of  DeKalb 
City  of  Des  Plaines 

Illinois  Coastal  Zone  Management  Program 
Illinois  Department  of  Urban  Affairs 
City  of  Waukegan 
Iowa 

Council  Bluffs  Industrial  Foundation 
Iowa  Stale  Conservation  Commission 
Iowa  Stale  Fair 
Sioux  Land  Interstate  Metropolitan 

Planning  Council 
Kansas 

Wichita  Urban  Renewal  Agency 
Kentucky 

Kentucky  Department  of  Commerce 
Kentucky  Department  of  Parks 
Slate  of  Kentucky 
Lexington  Downtown  Development 

Commission 
Louisiana 

Louisiana  TourisI  Development  Center 
Maine 

Biddeford,  Maine,  Planning  Deparlment 
State  of  Maine 
City  of  Sanford 
Maryland 
City  of  Baltimore 

Maryland  State  Aviation  Administration 
Montgomery  County  Deparlment  of 
Economic  and  Community  Development 
Maryland  Department  of  Transporlalion 
Maryland  Departmenl  of  Economic  and 

Community  Development 
Maryland  National  Capitol  Parks  & 

Planning  Commission 
Prince  Georges  County  Dept,  of 

Economic  Development 
Massachusetts 
Cily  of  Boston 
Boston  Economic  and  Industrial  Development 

Authority 
Boston  Metropolitan  Area  Planning  Council 
Boston  Redevelopment  Authority 
Boston  Transportation  Planning  Review 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
Massachusetts  Bay  Transportation  Authority 
Massachusetts  Department  ol  Public  Works 
Massachusetts  Slate  Land  Bank 
New  England  Aquarium 
Michigan 
City  ol  Detroit 

Detroit  Downtown  Development  Authority 
Erie  County  Metropolitan  Planning 

Commission 
City  ol  Flint 
Genessee  County 

Greater  Detroit  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Huron  Urban  Renewal  Authority 
City  of  Lansing 

Michigan  Department  of  Commerce 
Southeast  Michigan  Council  of  Governments 
Minnesota 
City  of  Virginia 
Mississippi 

Harris  County  Coliseum  Commission 
Mississippi  Coast  Coliseum  Commission 
Mississippi  Department  of  Parks 
State  of  Mississippi 
Missouri 
Missouri  Slate  Park  Board 


City  of  St.  Louis 

St,  Louis  Civic  Center  Redevelopment 

Corporation 
Springfield,  Missouri,  Park  Board 
State  of  Missouri 
Nebraska 
Cily  of  Lincoln 
Nevada 

Incline  Village  General  Improvement  District 
City  of  Las  Vegas 
Las  Vegas  Arts  Council 
Nevada  Historical  Restoration  Society 
Tahoe  Regional  Planning  Agency 
New  Hampshire 
Town  of  Exeter 
City  ol  Dover 
New  Jersey 
City  ol  Atlantic  City 
Allanlic  City  Housing  Authority 
Atlantic  City  Redevelopment  Agency 
Bridgewater  Redevelopment  Agency 
New  Jersey  Department  of  Transportation 
City  of  Newark 
New  York 

Albany  Urban  Renewal  Agency 
Buffalo  Department  of  Urban  Renewal 
Slate  of  New  York 
New  York  Slate  Council  of  the  Arts 
New  York  Slate  Urban  Development 

Corporation 

New  York  Zoological  Society 
Nassau  County  Coliseum 
Niagara  Frontier  Transportation  Authority 
Port  Authority  of  New  York/New  Jersey 
City  of  Rochester 

Rome  Historic  Development  Authority 
Weslchester  County 
42nd  Street  Redevelopment  Agency 
North  Carolina 
City  of  Charlotte 
Cily  of  Wilmington 
North  Dakota 
City  of  Grand  Forks 
Ohio 

Cincinnati  Department  of  Urban  Development 
Cincinnati  Zoological  Society 
City  of  Toledo 

Ohio  Department  of  Natural  Resources 
Oklahoma 

Tulsa  Airpofl  Authority 
Oregon 

City  of  Corvallis 
City  of  Medlord 

Oregon  Department  of  Highways 
Port  of  Portland 
City  of  Salem 
Pennsylvania 
City  of  Allentown 
Erie  County  Metropolitan  Planning 

Commission 
Philadelphia  Industrial  Development 

Corporation 

Philadelphia  Redevelopment  Authority 
Philadelphia  Zoological  Society 
The  Philadelphia  1976  Bicentennial 

Corporation 
Pittsburgh  History  and  Landmarks  Foundation 
Southern  Allegheny  Planning  and 

Development  Commission 
Rhode  Island 

Office  of  the  Governor  of  Rhode  Island 
Cily  of  Newport 
State  of  Rhode  Island 
South  Carolina 
State  of  South  Carolina 
South  Carolina  Tri-Ceniennial  Commission 
City  of  Sparianburg 
Tennessee 
City  of  Knoxville 
Nashville  Davidson  County 
Memphis  Development  Foundation 


Melropolitan  Board  of  Parks 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority 

Texas 

Beaumont  Economic  Development 

Commission 
Coastal  Bend  Regional  Planning  Commissior 
Concho  Valley  Council  of  Governments 
City  of  Dallas 
Cily  of  Fort  Worth 
City  of  Houston 
City  of  San  Antonio 
State  of  Texas — Governor's  Office 
Texas  Aeronautics  Commission 
Texas  Stale  Fair 
Utah 

Salt  Lake  City  Redevelopmenl  Agency 
Salt  Lake  Counly 
Utah  Zoological  Society 
Vermont 
City  of  Burlington 
Virginia 

City  of  Alexandria 
Fairfax  Counly 

Norfolk  Recreation  Facilities  Authority 
City  of  Petersburg 

Virginia  Housing  Development  Authority 
Washington 
EXPO   74  Spokane 
Seattle  Art  Museum 
Seattle  Department  of  Community 

Development 
Seattle  Housing  Authority 
Spokane  Area  Development  Council 
City  of  Tacoma 
Washington,  D.C. 
District  of  Columbia 
West  Virginia 

Bluefield  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Cily  of  Charleston 
Kanawha  County  Parks  and  Recreation 

Commission 
Wisconsin 

Milwaukee  Civic  Development.  Inc. 
Milwaukee  Zoological  Society 
Wisconsin  State  Fair  Park 
Wyoming 

Wyoming  Highway  Board 
National 
American  Revolution  Bicentennial 

Commission 
Bureau  of  Indian  Attairs 
Bureau  of  Land  Management 
Bureau  of  Reclamation 
Economic  Development  Administration 
Federal  Aviation  Administration 
Federal  Highways  Adminislralion 
Federal  Railroad  Administration 
Heritage  Conservation  and  Recreation 

Service 
National  Aeronautics  &  Space  Adminislralioi 

(NASA) 
National  Academy  of  Sciences— Highway 

Research  Board 
National  Park  Service 
National  Science  Foundation 
New  England  Regional  Commission 
President's  Advisory  Council  on  Historic 

Preservation 
US,  Agency  for  Inlernalional  Development 

(AID) 

U  S.  Air  Force 

U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
U  S.  Department  ol  Health,  Education  & 

Wellare 
U.S.  Department  ol  Housing  &  Urban 

Development  (HUD) 
US   Department  of  the  Interior 
U.S.  Deparlment  of  Justice 
U  S.  Department  of  Transportation 
U  S.  General  Services  Administration 
U  S.  Maritime  Administration 
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Representative  List  of  Private  Clients 


AMF,  Inc. 

Aetna  Realty  Group 

Advance  Construclion  Co. 

Alcoa  Properties.  Inc. 

Aluminum  Company  of  America 

Amcord  Corporation 

American  Broadcasting  Company 

American  Express  Company 

Amfac.  Inc. 

Amterre  Development.  Inc. 

Anderson,  Notter,  Finegold 

Anheuser-Busch,  Inc 

Afvida  Corporation 

Aspen  Institute  for  Humanislic  Studies 

The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 

America 
Atlantic  National  Bank 
AHantic  Richfield  Company 
ATO  Properlies,  Inc. 
AVCO  Community  Developers 
Bank  of  America 
Bankers  Security  Corporation 
Bechtel  Corporation 
Beneficial  Standard  Properties,  Inc. 
The  Estate  of  Bernice  P.  Bishop 
Bixby  Ranch  Company 
The  Boeing  Company 
Boise  Cascade  Corporation 
Booz.  Allen  &  Hamilton 
Boston  Financial  Technology,  Inc. 
Branigar  Organization 
Broadmoor  Homes 
M.J  Brock  &  Sons,  Inc. 
Burlington  Northern  Railroad 
Businessmen's  Assurance  Corporation 
The  Butler  Company 
Cabot,  Cabol  &  Forbes,  Inc. 
California  Federal  Savings  &  Loan 

Association 
California  Institute  of  the  Arts 
The  Estate  of  James  Campbell 
Canadian  Pacific  Hotels.  Inc. 
Capitol  Records 
Castle  &  Cooke,  Inc. 
Century  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 

Association 
Century  Plaza  Hotel 

Chevron  Land  and  Development  Company 
Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railway  Company 
Chrysler  Realty  Corporation 
Citibank 

Coldwell.  Banker  &  Company 
Collins  Development  Company 
Colonial  Williamsburg  Foundation 
Connecticut  General  Life  Insurance  Co. 
Continental  Illinois  National  Bank  &  Trust  Co, 
Continental  Oil  Company 
Continental  Real  Estate  Equities 
Corning  Glass  Company 
David  A.  Crane  &  Partners 
Crocker  National  Bank 
Crocker  Land  Co 


Dart  Resorts 

Edward  J.  DeBartolo  Corporation 

Del  fylonte  Properties 

Del  E.  Webb  Corporation 

Denny's  Restaurants 

Detroit,  fylichigan.  Stadium  Committee 

Diamond  Head  Corporation 

DiGiorgio  Corporation 

Dillingham  Corporation 

Walt  Disney  Productions 

Dole  Company 

Donaldson,  Lufkin  &  Jenerette 

Dunn  Industrial  Properlies,  Inc 

The  0  K.  Earl  Corporation 

Eastern  Airlines 

Farmers  Investment  Company 

Far  West  Financial  Corporation 

Fibreboard  Corporation 

Fidelity  fulutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Financial  Federation,  Inc. 

First  National  Bank  ol  Chicago 

Florida  Gas  Company 

Florida  State  Theaters 

Ford  fvlotor  Company 

Foremost-fvlcKesson,  Inc 

Foremost  Really  Co 

Gaming  Industry  Association  o(  Nevada 

Gates  Land  Company 

Gemini  Development  Company 

General  Portland  Cement  Co. 

Genstar.  Inc. 

Getty  Oil 

Gibraltar  Savings  and  Loan  Association 

Golden  West  Broadcasters 

Great  Lakes  Carbon  Corporation 

Great  Lakes  Properties,  Inc. 

GSC/Six  Flags  Corporation 

Great  Western  Financial  Corporation 

Guardian  Mortgage  Investors 

Gulf  &  Western  Industries,  Inc. 

Hallmark  Cards,  Inc. 

Harrah's 

Harvey  Aluminum 

Hershey  Foods 

Conrad  &  Barron  Hilton 

Gerald  D.  Mines  Interests 

Holiday  Inn 

Hollywood  Turf  Club 

Honeywell.  Inc. 

The  Hunt  Investment  Company 

Hunt  Properties,  Inc, 

E.F.  Hutton  &  Company 

Hyatt  Corporation 

I.e.  Industries 

International  Paper  Company 

The  Irvine  Company 

ITT  Corporation 

Janss  Corporation 

J.F,  Kennedy  Presidential  Library 

KAcor  Realty 

Kaiser  Aetna 

Kaiser  Aluminum  &  Chemical  Company 


Kaiser  Broadcasting 
Kaluakoi  Corporation 
Kansas  City  Chiefs 
Kennecott  Copper  Company 
Kiawah  Island  Development  Co. 
Lakeworld,  Inc. 

Lake  Placid  Olympic  Organizing  Committee 
Lawry's  Associated  Restaurants 
Lear  Siegler  Corporation 
Levitt  &  Sons  of  California,  Inc. 
Lex  Hotels 
Libertyland 

Lincoln  Liberty  Life  Insurance  Company 
Litton  Industries 
Lockheed  Aircraft  Corporation 
Lodestar  Company 
Los  Angeles  Rams 

Louisville.  Kentucky,  Stadium  Committee 
fvlarineland  of  the  Pacific 
fylariner  Savings  &  Loan  Association 
fylass  Mutual  Mortgage  &  Realty  Investors 
Marriott  Corporation 
Marvel  Comics  Group 
Mattel,  Inc. 
May  Company  Stores 
MCA,  Inc. 

McCulloch  Corporation 
Metromedia.  Inc. 
Miller  Brewing  Company 
Milwaukee  Land  Company 
Mobil  Oil  Company 
Monolith  Cement  Co. 
Nevada  Resort  Association 
Newhall  Land  &  Farming  Company 
North  Carolina  National  Bank 
North  Shore  Realty  Trust 
Norton  Simon,  Inc. 
Oak  Brook  Development  Company 
Oceanic  Properties 
Ogden  Development  Corporation 
Outboard  Marine  Corporation 
Pacific  Coast  Properties 
Pacific  National  Insurance  Company 
Pacific  Power  and  Light 
Palmetto  Dunes  Resort 
Victor  Palmieri  and  Company 
Pan  American  World  Airways 
Paramount  Brokerage  and  Development 
Company 

Paramount  Pictures  Corporation 
Fess  Parker 
Pasadena  Art  Museum 
Pauley  Petroleum,  Inc. 
The  Penn  Central  Transportation  Company 
Penn  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co 
Perini  Land  and  Development  Corporation 
Playboy  Clubs  International,  Inc 
Ponderosa  Homes 

Port  Authority  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
Price  Waterhouse  &  Company 
The  Providence  Foundation 
The  Providence  Gas  Company 


Prudential  Savings  &  Loan  Association 
Pure  Oil  Company 
R&B  Investments 
Ralston  Purina  Corporation 
Realty  Growth  Investors 
Republic  Corporation 
Resorts  Inlernational,  Inc. 
Ringling  Bros..  Barnum  &  Bailey  Combined 
Shows.  Inc. 
Ripley  International.  Inc. 
J  W  Robinson  Co. 
Rockefeller  Center,  Inc, 
Rockwell  Inlernational 
Rossmoor  Homes 
Rossmoor  Illinois  Corporation 
The  Rouse  Company 
St.  Louis  Symphony  Orchestra 
Sea  Pines  Company 
Seattle  World's  Fair 
Sea  World 

Security  Pacific  National  Bank 
Scott  Paper  Company 
Shell  Oil  Company 
Signal  Oil  Company 
Melvin  Simon  &  Associates 
Simpson  Timber  Company 
James  M  Sink  &  Associates 
Skidmore,  Owings  &  Merrill 
R.E.  Smith  Interests 
Snowmass-at-Aspen 
Southwest  Research  Institute 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad 
Socaland  Corporation 
Steamboat  Springs  Investment  Company 
Edward  D.  Stone,  Jr.,  &  Associates 
Sugarloaf  Mountain  Corporation 
Sutter  Hill 

Sun  Valley  Corporation 
Taft  Broadcasting  Company 
Talley  Industries 
The  Times  Mirror  Company 
Title  Insurance  &  Trust  Company 
Tramell  Crow  Company 
Trans  World  Airlines 
Trimont  Land  Company 
TRW 

Twentieth  Century-Fox 
Union  Oil  Company  of  California 
Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company 
Union  Planters  Corporation 
United  California  Bank 
U.S.  Plywood-Champion  Papers.  Inc. 
Vail  Associates,  Inc. 
Valley  National  Bank 
WED  Enterprises,  Inc. 
WSM  Radio-Opryland 
Wells  Fargo  Bank 
Western  Airlines 
Western  International  Hotels 
Weyerhaeuser  Properties,  Inc. 
Xerox  Corporation 
Yosemite  Park  &  Curry  Company 


Representative  List  of  International  Clients 


Bahamas  Ministry  of  Tourism 

Banco  Nacional  de  Mexico 

City  of  Burnaby.  British  Columbia,  Canada 

Canada,  Travel  Industry  Association 

Canada  Department  of  Public  Works 

Canadian  National  Exposition 

Compagnie  Financiere  de  Suez 

EXPO  '67.  Montreal 

Francois  Spoerry 


Government  of  Guinea 
Grupo  Alfa  Industrial 
His  Highness  the  Aga  Khan 
Hong  Kong  Resort  Co..  Ltd. 
Jordanian  Development  Board 
Mexico  Agrarian  Department 
Kuwait  Ministry  of  Public  Works 
Mexico  Ministry  ol  Public  Works 
The  Netherlands  Tourism  Office 


Mexico  Tourist  Development  Agency 
(FONATUR) 

Federal  Republic  ol  Nigeria 
Olympia  &  York  Developments,  Ltd. 
Panama  Canal  Company 
Provincial  Government  of  Nova  Scotia 
Government  of  Pakistan 
Republic  of  Panama 
Kingdom  ol  Saudi  Arabia 


Secretariat  for  Central  American  Tourism 

Integration 
Seibu  Realty  Company 
Senegal.  Le  President  De  La  Re'publique  De 
Seoul  Metropolitan  Government,  Republic  ol 

Korea 
Venezuela  Ministry  ol  Public  Works 
Ministry  ol  Development  and  New 

Communities  Arab  Republic  ol  Egypt 
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Professional  Staff  of  Economics  Research  Associates 


Austin  G.  Anderson 

Vice  President 

B.S.,  Stanford  University 

MB. A..  Stanford  University 

Phillip  A.  Baewer 

8  A,,  Eimfiurst  College 

Steven  W.  Baigrosky 

B  A.,  Stanford  University 

M  B.A.,  University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles 

Brian  D.  Bash 

B.A.,  Texas  Cfiristian  University 

M.A..  Pennsylvania  State  University 

Wililam  E.  Bingham 

B.A..  Hobarl  College 

Kenneth  T.  H.  Bouton 

B.A  ,  Eimfiurst  College 
Raymond  E.  Braun 

B.A  ,  Claremont  fvlen's  College 

M.B.A.,  University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles 

Julie  F.  purlord 

B.A.,  University  of  California  at  Berkeley 

Dat7l  J.  Butcher 

Senior  Vice  President/Manager,  Wasfi.  DC.  Office 

B.A..  Claremont  fvlen's  College 

Lawrence  E.  Clark 

B.A.,  Washington  University 

fvl  B  A.,  Washington  University 

Madeline  M.  Clark 

B  A.,  Mills  College 

Gregory  L.  Cory 

B.A.,  University  of  California  at  Santa  Barbara 

M  U.P..  University  of  Oregon 

Meredith  S.  Crist 

B.A  ,  Pennsylvania  State  University 

Ph.D.,  University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles 

Teresa  M.  Daloian 

B  A.,  Wheaton  College 

Phillip  Ekiof,  M.A.I. 

B  A  .  University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles 

MBA,,  University  ot  Southern  California 

Gerald  A.  Estes,  A.I.A. 

B.Arch.,  Illinois  Institute  of  Technology 

M.S..  Illinois  Institute  of  Technology 

Thomas  A.  Feeney 

Vice  President 

B  S  ,  Loyola  College 

MA,,  The  Catholic  University  of  America 

M.B.A.,  Stanford  University 

William  A.  Folmar 

B.S.,  University  of  Florida 

M.C.R.P.,  Ohio  State  University 

M  B.A.,  Ohio  State  University 

Melvin  A.  Gamzon 

B.A.,  University  ot  Cincinnati 

M.B.A,,  New  York  University 

Joel  B.  Goldsteen 

B  Arch  ,  University  of  Pennsylvania 

M  UP.,  Washington  University 

Ph.D.,  Michigan  Slate  University 

Ann  Gordon 

B.A  ,  Wheaton  College 

M  C  R  P  ,  Harvard  University 

Richard  Gsottschneider 

8.S.,  University  of  New  Hampshire 

M.S-.  University  of  New  Hampshire 


John  K.  Haeseler 

B.A.,  Harvard  College 

M.CP.,  University  of  Pennsylvania 

William  L.  Haralson 

Vice  President/Manager,  Dallas  Office 

B.A,.  University  of  Missouri 

M.A.,  University  of  Missouri 

Patricia  J.  Hottschult 

B.A.,  Southern  Illinois  University 

Michael  L.  Horst 

Vice  President 

B.A.,  University  of  California  at  Santa  Barbara 

M.B.A..  Stanford  University 

Clive  B.  Jones 

Vice  President/Manager,  San  Francisco  Office 

B.S.,  University  of  California  at  Berkeley 

M.B.A  ,  University  of  California  al  Berkeley 

Frederick  F.  Kennedy 

B.S.,  University  of  San  Francisco 

M.B.A.,  University  of  Hawaii 

Marie  Keutmann 

B.A.,  Smith  College 

MBA  ,  Columbia  University 

Gene  P.  Krekorian 

B,A.,  Pomona  College 

MS  .  University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles 

Christopher  E.  Lee 

B.S  ,  San  Diego  State  University 

M.S.,  San  Jose  Stale  University 

William  W.  Lee 

Vice  President 

B.S.,  Stanford  University 

M.B.A.  Columbia  University 

Wayne  A.  Lemmon 

B.Arch,,  Cornell  University 

M.U.P  ,  City  University  of  New  York 

James  B.  Lewis 

B.A.,  University  of  West  Florida 

M.A.,  University  of  Florida 

Jane  Loveless 

B  A  ,  University  of  Northern  Iowa 

Richard  K.  Lyon 

Senior  Vice  President 

B.S..  New  Mexico  Institute  of  Mining  and  Technology 

M.S.,  University  of  Wisconsin 

Francis  X.  Mahady 

B.A.,  Harvard  College 

M.C  P  ,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 

Thomas  J.  Martin 

Vice  President/Manager,  Boston  Office 

B.A.,  Southern  Illinois  University 

M.U.P.,  University  o!  Washington 

J.  Richard  McElyea 

Senior  Vice  President/Manager,  San  Francisco  Office 

B.A.,  Stanford  University 

M.B.A.,  Stanford  University 

Donal  O'Conneli 

A.R.C.H.,  University  College  Dublin 

M.C.R.P.,  Harvard  University 

Ned  D.  Osborn 

Vice  President 

B.S..  University  of  Southern  California 

M.S.,  University  of  Soulhern  California 

William  W.  Owens  IV 

B.S.,  U.S.  Naval  Academy 

M.B.A,,  Harvard  University 


David  C.  Petersen 

Vice  President/Manager,  Orlando  Office 

B.A.,  San  Jose  State  University 

Richard  C.  Peterson 

B.A.,  Ambassador  College 

M.B.A.,  University  ot  California  al  Los  Angeles 

Ernest  E.  Phinney,  Jr. 

B.A.,  Stanford  University 

M.B.A.,  Harvard  University 

Donna  W.  Place 

B.S.,  Russel!  Sage  College 

W.  Lawrence  Prehn 

B.S,.  Rice  University 

M.S.,  Cornell  University 

Louise  A.  Root 

B.A.,  University  of  Pennsylvania 

M.C. P.,  University  of  Pennsylvania 

Frank  Salathe 

B.Arch.,  Illinois  Institute  of  Technology 

Robert  6.  Shawn 

Vice  President 

B.A.,  Johns  Hopkins  University 

M  PA..  Cornell  University 

Robert  E.  Shedlock 

Vice  President 

B  A.,  University  of  Chicago 

M.B.A..  University  of  Arizona 

Richard  A.  Siegel 

B  A.,  University  of  California  al  Los  Angeles 

MB  A.,  University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles 

Ph  D  ,  University  of  Calilornia  al  Los  Angeles 

Steven  E.  Spickard 

B  A..  University  of  California  al  Berkeley 

M  C.P.,  University  of  California  at  Berkeley 

Daniel  J.  Stephan 

B.A..  University  of  Illinois 

M.B.A.,  University  of  Chicago 

Hawkins  Stern 

B  A  ,  University  of  California  al  Berkeley 

Don  M.  Stewart 

Vice  President 

B.A.,  University  of  California  at  Santa  Barbara 

Fred  R.  Sutton 

B.S.,  Southern  Illinois  University 

James  R.  Thomson 

Vice  President 

B.S.,  Rice  University 

M.B.A.,  Harvard  University 

Estevan  R.  Valenzuela 

B  A,,  Harvard  University 

Jeffrey  L.  Walters 

Manager,  Chicago  Olfice 

B  A.,  Brown  University 

M.U.P  ,  Michigan  Stale  University 

Craig  A.  Werley 

B.A.,  Emory  University 

David  A.  Wilcox 

B.A.,  M  A  .  University  of  Michigan 

M.R.P.,  Harvard  University 

Wayne  R.  Wilson 

President 

B.A.,  Duke  University 

M.B.A.  University  of  Soulhern  California 
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conomics  Kesearcn  Associates 


)ffice  Managers 


Wayne  R.  Wilson 

President 


Los  Angeles  —  Corporate  Headquarters 

10960  Wilshire  Boulevard 
Los  Angeles,  California  90024 
(213)  477-9585 
Telex:  673661  TWX:  910-342-6892 


Thomas  J.  Martin 

1 

Boston 

|_ 

334  Boylston  Street 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 

b 

(617)  261-1965 

Jeffrey  L.  Walters 

Chicago 

1100  Jorie  Boulevard 

Oak  Brook,  Illinois  60521 

1 

(312)  887-0630 

William  L.Haralson 

Dallas 

L 

7616  LBJ  Freeway,  Suite  715 
Dallas,  Texas  75251 

1 

(214)  387-2131 

David  C.  Petersen 


Orlando 

220  Palmetto  Avenue 
Orlando,  Florida  32801 
(305)  841-4220 


J.  Richard  McElyea 

San  Francisco 

Clive  B.  Jones 

680  Beach  Street,  Suite  370 

San  Francisco,  California  94109 

^   ' 

(415)775-3170 

^aryl  J.  Butcher 

Washington,  D.C. 

1     .       . 

1764  Old  Meadow  Lane 

h-    ^ 

McLean,  Virginia  22102 

^^ 

(703)  893-1560 

Division  Offices 

•  Animal/People  Environments 

•  IVIanagement  Services 


Los  Angeles 

10960  Wilshire  Boulevard 
Los  Angeles,  California  90024 
(213)  479-1555 
Telex:  673661  TWX:  910-342-6892 


Economics  Research  Associates 


Economics  Research  Associates 


A  Planning  Research  Company 
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